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No. 5. For Young People. A library of the very 
br.t music. Much >.f it in in use by every 
teacher. Suitable for sight lading and. 
diversion. Net, $8-5° 

N o. Chopin’s Complete Piano Works. 

Mikuli Edition. ra Volumes. Net, $8.50 


MELODY PICTURES FOR LITTLE 
PLAYERS 

J^rL^GAYNOR ^MARGARET R. 
MARTIN. Price, 60 cts. 

■ - rvzttsf-- 


...I nvaila bilily ; ,h. P k„ of ft. ».rk b.ing Intend^ 
to give the youngest pupils an mmiediate comprehension of 
rhythm m«l an aMlityojdny^ cn^ The conveniens,^ 


SIGHT READING 


Recreation Music 


SUMMER USE 

iSSSfellll 




exceedingly rich setectii 

Operas in Vocal Skore. 

edition of 15 of (lie great. 

The RtYig of the Nlbel 


The Ring of the Nibclung. In I’iano 
uichrl, are very playable. Net, .<15.00 


Oratorio in excellent edit* 

•rgan Works. A m.*t valuable .. 

lion of Organ Music suitable for church 
Net, S15.CO 

:es for Violin 

10 \ olumes. A fine col- 
arl Molm ^ 

Concertos, to Volumes. 


MURRAY’S MUSICAL COPYBOOK 

he Study of Musical Notation, etc. By J. R. 
MURRAY. Paper, net, 50 cts^ Cloth, net, 75 cts. 

upon 

PRIMER OF MUSIC 


nfghv 


by _ 

Uw Voice. Net, 813.75 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 



* «■■;** "LAUREL WINNERS" 

. FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 



ggjlggsl^ 


PIANO FOUR HANDS 

Sr d . In : ■« 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

THE LATEST WORK OF A POPULAR COMPOSER 

VESPERS No. 3, in D 


PAOLO GIORZA 

A Vtipti Service with ■ musical setting that ia dignified, 
muaictaniy. yet brilliant and effective, within the — -< 
tha average choir, yc 
even to a (estival 


nuaical setting that la dlgmnea, 
effective, within the abilities of 
; enough to be thoroughly aui 
first performanr—' 


The populaAty of II.. . 
a targe proportion of tl 
on Better Sunday, at 


PRICE tl.OO. 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES 

FOR PUBLIC PERFORMANCE AND RECREATION 

Price, 75 Cents 

A collection of piano compositions of the sec¬ 
ond and third degree of difficulty. Semi-classi¬ 
cal and popular are included. Every piece in 
the volume has been tried and found valuable as 
a first piece for public |>crformance or exhibition 
purposes. The whole form a volume of excep¬ 
tional worth ; a volume that any pupil can use. 

It is a continuation of the series begun with 
the ” First Parlor Pieces,” a deservedly popular 
collection of first and second grade pieces. 

This volume consists of a careful selection of 
pieces lithographed on good paper from sheet 
music plates, and bound in a striking and tasty 
but, nevertheless, substantial manner. 


EXERCISES IN TIME 
AND RHYTHM 

EFnE A. ALLINSON HEPLER. 
Price. 50 Cent* 

A Contribution to MODERN PIANO TEACHING AND STUDY 

furnishing th* matmul mscks&ary to 

ACCURATE EYE end EAR TRAINING 

Th« points treated in this work cover the weaknesses of 
the aeerage pupil. The exercises include almost every pos¬ 
sible problem in Rhythm—particularly are the peculiar 
Rhythms impressed on the mind. The work can be used 
with the instruction book, and is adapted for private or class 
work, more interesting and entertaining, perhaps, for i-W., 


SCRIBNER’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 

- THE VEST BOOK OH CHVRCH MX/SIC 

MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE WESTERN CHURCH 



ith an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive a 
Ancient Peoples. 

By Edward Dickinson 
Professor of the History ofSIiastc, Oberlin College 

Crown 8vo, $ 2.50 net. Postage, 18 Cents. 




Mr. Dickinson's vol- 
which deals 
scientific and 


an adequate and con- 
tory of Church Music. 

.. _ number of fragmentary 

and incomplete * fij **" 

subject exist, M: 
ume is the first 
with the subject 
historical spirit, 
bined with his ample scholarship 
and his fair-minded, sympathetic, 
and judicious method of treatment 
of widely differing schools of music, 
will give his work a place in the first 
rank in this department. It shows 
how, in different nations and times, 
the music of the church has been 
moulded under the influence of 
varying ideals of devoti 


types and 


_jperaments, 

.... .,‘thods of express 


CONTENTS 

Primitive and Ancient Reiig. 
fous Music—Ritual and Song in 
the Early Christian Church- 
The Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church-The Ritual Chant of 
Catholic Church—Development 
of Mediaeval Chorus Music—The 
Modern Musical Mass —The 
Rise of the Lutheran Hymnody— 
The Rise of the German Cantata 
and Passion, 17th Century—The 
Culmination of German Protes¬ 
tant Music (J. S. Bach) —The 
Musical System of the Church 
of England — Congregational 
Song in the English and Amer¬ 
ican Churches — Problems of 
Church Music in America. 


An INVALUABLE aid to all persons STUDYING or TEACHING MUSIC 

Sent FREE on Application, SCFUBNER’S MVSICAL LITERATURE LIST 

fie tv, 'Rex/ijed. and Greatly Enlarged Edition 

With carefully classified and annotated descriptive lists of works in every department of Music, including Esthetics, 
Biography, Criticism, History, Theory, and Science, the Opera, the Organ, the Violin, the Piano, the Orchestra. Musical 
Instruments of all kinds. Technical Works of every description. v 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 155-57 Fifth Ave., New York 


Almost a Kindergarten Method. 


First Steps in Pianoforte Study. 


A Concise, practical and 
melodious Introduction 
to the study of 

PIANO PLAYING. 
Complied by 
Theodore Presser. 


Let as send It to you "ON SALE,’ 

THEO. PRESSER 


Some Points of Interest: 

New material. 

Popular and yet of a high grade. 

the past Uiree'yeare 1 ®P ec ' aUsts have given their experience to this work durinf 

method*” 18 ° carefuUy and beginning so simple a ,obe almost a kindergartet 

w ‘ !1 a child through the first nine months of instruction in a mosl 
pleasing and profitable manner. 

Ch ^ rom ° ne booh is monotonous; it has become the practice among tha 
Dest teachers to change instruction books-it gives breadth to one’s knowledge 
and certainly lightens the drudgery. So give this new book a trial. 


' Subject to Return. 

\ Publisher, 


No. 1708 CHESTNUT STREE1 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


STUDENT’S 
HARMONY TABLET 

PRICE. 15 CENTS. POSTPAID 

ciples'in 

euenual points governing the use of chords 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


DEEMS’ 

NEW AND EASY METHOD FOR THE 
Parlor Organ 

Price, $1.50 

it differ, from any the marked. Ta d out " ad an T T* 
of education, it will repay the careful “nv^tit « i 
teacher. It i, publiahed for the present o„TvT a ° f any 
fingering, although any teacher can with vT /“ , Americao 
Change the fingering. ’ y llttle ‘rouble, 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


£5ASABLE_folding 
MUSIC^slate 

Price. 40 Cents 

A silicate folding music cl... • v. I 

£~t i0 e^Ki ° n , tainin g *-e!ve Tta^s 0 n™; h SiZ<i 8 * CARL FISCHER, ***&$£ 

““ S,C W * 1: is d «*ble, and the m ^ P ad > or blank 

TOrntr “ ^ v* ^ ^ 

THEO. PRESSFR Dll. ’ Tt y°“e. 

OtSSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, p a . 


PAROLES D’AMOUR. A Love Song, $0.65 

A beautiful love song by Theo. M. Tobani, composer 
of the world-renowned 

HEARTS AND FLOWERS, - 60 

the sale of which has now reached the MILLION 
mark and stands the peer of all modern compositions. 

Paroles d’Amour is of infinite sweetness and thrills all 
nearers with its wondrous melody and entrancing har¬ 
monies. It is a love song without words, but every note 
sings of love and rapture. 

THE lizard and THE FROG, - .50 

,, A most original characteristic composition by Theo. 
r. Morse, an oddity from A to Z, and a more dainty and 
crisp number cannot be conceived. The music is as in¬ 
teresting as the title and makes friends wherever heard. 

THE SLUMB’RING sea, - - 40 

Lullaby by Theo. F. Morse. A number in the third 
grade.and a splendid teaching piece, whose soft dreamy 
™»and slow undulating rhythm correctly bring to 

“ind the splendor of a summer sea. 

Send for my complete Catalogue of Piano and all other In¬ 
strumental music. A complete assortment of all 
European editions constantly kept on hand. 


CORRECTION OF MUSIC 3 

A SPECIALTY 

albert w. borst 

Odd Fellows' Temple, Philadelphia, P a - 
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TEACHERS 

Send us 25 els. for Sample. 
Postpaid, of our 

PIANO METHOD 
IN GRADED FORM 
FOUR VOLUMES 
LIMP COVERS 
CLOTH BACK 
EITHER FINGERING 


You Will Like It 

VOL. I. The First Easy Lessons for Correct Playing. 
VOL. II. A Practical Study of Harmony. 

VOL. III. Study of Scales and Broken Chords. 

VOL. IV. Arpeggios and Scale Form. 

Price, each Vol. $1.00 
Special Price to Teachera 

THE W. W. WHITNEY CO. 

PUBLISHERS, TOLEDO, O. 


THEY ARE ALL GOOD SONGS 

“Outside the Temple Gates” 

“Inside the Mansions” 

“ When J love Song 
For a short time 20 cents each 

FRANK C. YOUNG, Publisher 

HOUSE OF ENCORES 

104 Lake Place, - . . New Haven. Conn. 



<' . — 

and G. 50c; Piano Solo, 50c. Just 
for Mandolin Club. New York's in- 
ental success, “ Frolic of the Flow- 
“ ‘ 50c for copy of “ Hobo ” an 

the Flowers ’’ for either 
lu.uuumia and Guitar or Piano Solo. 

F. O. GUTMAN, - - Cleveland, O 

Music for 2 Mandolins and Guitar FREE 
for s names & addresses of such playei 


Frolic 


,/ismoiurs 

HYMN VOLUNTARIES 

for. pipe and reed organs 

a thorough knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, 
with a fertile and tasteful mastery of their resources, this wr 
by her charm, her freshness, her churchliness, has won a un 
h ^? rl S °. f culti y ated organists everywhere. In “ Hi 
Voluntaries all these characteristics are found at their best! 

TJf freshness and variety of the treatment will attract 

q J te u®° sch . olarl y- so fertile, so delightful has ever 
been attempted, and this series stands alone in Americar 

SOME OF THE HYMNS TRANSCRIBED. 

Abide With Me. 

A8leep in Tesus f Funeral \ 

Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
_ day. (Easter.) 
rr °£J- Grecnland ’ 8 Icy Moun- 
God Be With You. 

Holy, Holy, Holy. 

Jerusalem, the Golden. 

*o the World. (Christ- 


Ju. 


is.) 


id, Kindly _ 

(Funeral.) 

My Faith Looks up to Th 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Onward, Christian Soldiei 
Rock of Ages. 

Sun of My Soul. 

Sweet Hour of Prayer. 

The Old Hundredth. 

The Sweet By and By. 


And Others. 

Crimea on fine paper from engraved plates, and bound strongly 
and m flexible cloth that can be rolled. 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 

New York. THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. Chicago. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE WREATH MUSIC COURSE 

By J. D. LUSE 

Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools 0/Sandusky, Ohio. 


The “IMPERIAL WREATH," 

*56 pages. 

The “SOVEREIGN WREATH, 

Schools, 240 pages. 

The “IDEAL WREATH," for 
pages. 

The “JUVENILE WREATH," 
pages. 

from^K*! feV°" tains ‘he highest class of music, taken largely 

manv English and German authors, with new words and 

1 . ns ? ,lons - making the selections fresh and bright. 

itself. W ° rk ,s ‘horoughly graded, and each book is complete in 

Th * 1 J' AUREL WREATH." for Teachers’ Institutes, 96 


>r advanced High Schools, 
for Intermediate and High 
the Grammar Grades, 200 
>r the Primary Grades, 152 


H fail 10 be what is 
Bound in either paper 01 


se meetings. 


whoar» < !S crip i iv . e c >reular, circular of testimonials from those 
using the books, price list, sample pages, elc., etc., address 

J- D. LUSE & SON. Publishers 

Correspondence .ojicited. SANDUSKY. OHIO 


X fiseber & B 


ro. 


7 & 11 BIBLE HOUSE 


New York City 


BRAINARD’S 

MUSICAL COMPANIONS 

COLLECTION OP NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 

four-hhnd pieces 

For the Piano, In Easy Qradcs 


New Violin and Piano Collection 1 Ste 

-- are new. melnriimi« instructive. 


leaching material; being parti_ __ 

■nn in technique and a correct idea o( tempo! ~ln"o8cri’iig this 
Bramard s Musical Companions,'’ to the notice of 
icome is assured. The pieces 
especially for this work, and 


FERRATA 


Italian Spring lYTelodieB 


e Original Compositions for Violin and Piano 
PRICE. $1.25 NET 

Also published separate: 


.. 

Dialogue d’Amour. 

'"I, Re. La, Mi Scherziuo. 

i/.urka... 

-..rcarolle Triste. 

Tarantelle. 

Elle Danse ^ 

Ferrata's compositions reveal the 
weal great depth of musical thought 
: the most startling kind. 

Dr. Win. Mason writes to Dr. Chev. ,„ 

rove compositions: “I like your new pieces very much 
id am not at all surprised that they should receive the 
>mmendation of Sgambali, Perosi, and oilier Italian musicians, 
our mmnMiiiM. fresh, naive, unhackneyed, and. above all. 

'ley are original and express 


in originality 


Nothing Better for Home Amusement or 
Sociail Musical Gatherings than the 
Three Volumes of 

THE Y0VNG ARTISTS 


Collections of Easy, Pleasing, and Instruc¬ 
tive Transcriptions of Favorite Melodies 

Arranged in a Masterly Manner 

Endorsed by the Vest Teacher. 

Recommended to Encourage Ensemble Playing 

ARRANGE MENTS 


Vjolin and P 
r Ceik>at 


Price, $1.00, mailed postpaid 

BRAINARD’S 

SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-IAND 

46 New and Original Copyright Compositions, ranging 
from the First Step through Second tirade 

The object of this work is lo cultivate a love for music and an 
IO pro , <1u S c “• Melodious pieces of small range can be 
utilized to great advantage in all the elementary grades. 

Price, 73 centa. mailed postpaid 

BRAINARD’S 

RHYTHMICAL MOVEMENTS. MARCHES. 
SKIPS, ETC. 

For Home, School, and Kindergarten 

The compositions in this work have been carefully selected 
enrirely new material, w-ritten especially for the purpose set 
U H , C t T n' y ar< i fa " of P leas *ng melody— 4 he rhythm 

is decisive and well marked, and, whether they be used for 

eirioye 7 ’by^bolh feaehc'rand chSldren?*’ U ,h ° rOU ‘ hly 

Price, $1.00, mailed postpaid 

BRAINARD’S 

SCHOOL MARCHES 

FOR USB IN 

Grammar Schools, High Schools, and Academies 

A book of marches for use in schools must naturally commend 
itsell to all who are interested in school matters. The compo- 
sitions are of medium difficulty, bright, spirited, and just what 

SteiT t ,inir nd pul ,hcr - in a good ,rame of 

Prioe, $1.00, mailed postpaid 


Mandolin and Piano.... 

Mandolins and Pi.. 

Mandolin, i Violin, and Piano.... 

Mandolin, 1 Violin, Guitar, and Piano. 

Mandolin (or vice versa), and Piano. 

Violins, I Mandolin (or vice versa). Guitar, and Pian 

-- . Mandolins, Guitar, and Piano. 

Violin and Guitar. 

Mandolin and Guitar. 

Violins and Guitar . 

Mandolins and Guitar. 

Violin, i Mandolin, and Guitar... 

Violins, 1 Mandolin (or vice vers 
Violins, 2 Mandolins, and Guitai 
ino (Four Hands), P- 


any of above c 
d 50 cts. to prices if ‘ 
instead of “ Two Hands.” 


Four H 


van ted 


second volume affords an excellent opportunity of combin- 
I the musical talent which so often congregates at summer 
>. and enables them to make a grand display and spend a few 
pleasant evenings in ” harmony.” 

VOLVME III 

Transcribed by JOHN WIEOAND 

Viojjn and Pjano.—..... $0.75 


FISCHER’S ALBVM OF PIANO DVETS 

A Collection of Pleasing Four-Hand Pieces by 
Various Authors 
PRICE, - - $1.00 


BRAINARD’S 

COLLECTION OF 

BALL ROOM FAVORITES 

A choice collection of dance music, comprising Waltzes, 
irches, Two-steps, Three-steps, etc., all of recent publication 
_ cl popular copyright music—no reprints or dead-wood—a thor¬ 
oughly up-to-date hook of brilliant piano compositions which arc 
DANCE*TO practica * for dancc music—literaliy 

Price, 75 cents, mailed postpaid 

JUVENILE GEMS 

For Home and Kindergarten 

An excellent collection of kindergarten songs. The music is 
written by a finished musician who is in charge of the Music De¬ 
partment of the Wesleyan Female College, and the words are bv 
a kindergarten teacher of wide experience. The melodics are 
attractive and catchy. It is beautifully bound and printed, and is 
both in subject-matter and style the mosl artistic book of its 
kind on the market. 

invite the special attention of kindergarten teachers to this 


MUSICAL RHYTHMS FOR PIANO 

By ARNOLD D. SCAMMELL 
With an Introduction by MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Of interest to every teacher. 

Pupils are delighted with them. 

Develops a refined musical taste. 
Attractively bound; Price, $1.00 

(growth of a need expressed by both 
itn definite rhythms which shall s ' 




This book is the direct 

teachers and pupils for « IHUL_____ 

the times which come to all of us. when something “ in lighter 
vein " is demanded. The pieces lie well under the hand, do not 
require much technical equipment, and, best of all, carry them- 
-elvcs easily along by the charm of the rhythm. Mr. Scammell 
as been fortunate in having the experienced judgment of Mrs. 
rosby Adams in the preparation of his work. The pieces arc 
■deed “ light " yet not commonplace, and will ther ' 
stead of hinder the progress of the 
refined musical taste. 

Teachers, write for catalogues and special discounts. 
Address orders to 

THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 

HEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ic pupil’s development towards a 
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Modern Work./* for Progressive Musician,/* 


On Sound Pedagogic Principles. 


Of Mechanical Excellence. 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


The Modern Student 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


■ mini; dry and unintn citing finger exercise* with 8- 
rce* and romnoaitinn* at once muaical and of (peat te 
—• —*—, The Study T'---***—■ ■ 


v I’lecrs are curcfully edited and 


h teacher and pupil, being a distinct 
scheme of education. 

PRICE, ll.OO EACH. 


First Parlor Pieces 


TOR THE PIANO 


Beginners’ Pieces of High 
and Melodic Character 


A careful selection of good, 
second grades. Not a poor com] 

, There are in all J4 selections ft . OTK ,, 

Curlitt. Schmnll, Kngelmann. and Sartorio will be found 
represented-writers particularly strong in the composition 
of easy. melodious pieces, with a technical purpose in view. 
----- — - -activestyle. 


tssy music of the first and 
osftion in the whole work, 
a JS composers: Geibel, 


Published in substant 


PRICE. 50 CENTS. 


FIRST RECITAL PIECES 


third degree of difficulty. Seml-clstwicnl and popular ... 
included livery piece in the volume has been fried and 
w,'.i.'r U * r ** " P*«« for public performance or 

exhibition purposes. The whole form a volume of exeen- 
tlonal worth ; a volume that any pupil can use. This volume 
consists of a careful aelectlon of pieces lithographed on 

good paper from sheet music plates, and bound in a atrik- 
mg and tasty, but, nevertheless, substantial manner 


PRICE. 75 CENTS. 


Tranquil Hour*/* 


PIANO MUSIC 
of a quiet character 


ArollectionsulUMefor drawing-room or concert use 

of X fficnTtjr*^rbefmiowIngVrea'fAv 1 of the^mahei^T™ 
dMed: Haadel'a celebrated • • llrV- "" lU4r S£ G <i ,"o 

reayer.” Kullak ; and "Sunday Morning." bf}£ile£ enl 


PRICE. Ii.oo. 


P&rlor and School Marches 


for the piano 

A collection of Marches 
and Two-Steps for all 
occasions kyyiiyy y 

v Popular of the day- 


methodsTtext booksand works~of referenceT 


First Steps in Pianoforte Study 


A concise, practical and melo¬ 
dious introduction to the study 
of piano playing. 


Compiled by Theodore Presser 


Not less than six specialists have given their experience 
to this work during the past three years. Graded “ 
fully and beginning so simple — " 

garten method. T ‘ —■” -' 


_ be almost a kinder- 

„_ _t will take a child through the first nine 

mouths of instruction in a most pleasing and profitable 


Choir and 
Chorus Conducting 


By F. W. Wodell 


In this book Mr. Wodell gives practical directions cover¬ 
ing every point of difficulty connected with the organization 
of choirs and choral societies, their management, training, 
music to be studied, and the giving of concerts, making a 
work absolutely indispensable to a choir director, or choral 
conductor. In addition, the book contains many very de¬ 
nunciation, interpreta¬ 


tion, phrasing, breathing, et 

Bound in Cloth, $1.50. 


EAR TRAINING 


A course of systematic study 
for the development qf the 
musical perception. A help 
toward th« better under¬ 
standing of music. 

By Arthur E. Heacox 


m of the very st 


*..ir training is at the foundation 
of all musical education. It touches 
hav- MMaughrmusic ,m something tTtejhSI'rd. Thif 


ua wim me elementary stave and nrr.ee, 
svstem‘. a 5 ,0 the higher cultivation of the ear mis 
system has been thoroughly tested in practical every day 


point, for we 
7“““s w» ue heard. This 
atary stage, and proceeds by 
:ultivatiAt. eC a.: — This 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


Counterpoint 


Strict and Free 
Including Double Counterpoint, 

Imitation, Canon m3 F u g ue 


By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


. tcxt-l>^k a bu “sy 1 sTem°of’teachTn^ i11 be found not onl y 
based this work ontheplan^sldinhi ' Dr ’ CIark « 
text-book on Harmony, and ahn^d to m tM^^'^essful 

in its application to mlxfernmM«fr the •“‘action 


practical inits application to modern rnusfc! 

PRICE, h.oo. 


and musicians 

By Dr. Hugo Riemann 

TSSSSfjStt. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Lessons in Voice Culture 


and in the principles of Execution 
By Frederic W. Root, Op. 22 

The system used in this book is the result of the author’ 
. — HUH ' - As an edn- 


cator who knows the needs of beginners, Mr”RootuTworkb.' 
“Introductory Lessons “ is a new departure in voice cultum 
and forms the basis and first book of a complete system of 
vocal education, lhe design is to furnish teachers with» 
safe guide in that most important of all work, the frit 
training of the voice ; of giving the voice its correct mechan 
teal action, as contrasted with the artistic use which comet 
later. Introductory Lessons gives special exercises for each 
separate difficulty and practical directions for their 

PRICE. Ii.oo. 


FIRST STUDIES IN 


Music Biography 


A History qf Music for Children 
By Thomas Tapper 


There is no other book of this kind on the market 
foundation study in musical history this book is the best 
obtainable. Events in American History are deftly woven 
in and the reader gets an historical picture from biographi¬ 
cal study. A full and complete sketch of every composer's 
life is given. The preface explains fully how to proceed 
with the book in teaching. With each composer there ! - 
given a portrait and illustrations, tabular views, sets 
questions on the text, and suggestions for further study. 

PRICE, $1.50. 


A SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Harmony 


Concise and easily understood, and des¬ 
tined to become Hie standard text-book 
of musical theory. For class or self-in¬ 
struction. By Hugh A. Clarke. Mus. Doc. 

*aie object kept in view is how to enable the pupil t 
grasp, in the easiest, most interesting and coraprehensibl 
1 rules which make up the art c 


Harmony, we most earnestly invite all 
students to investigate this epoch-making b 

PRICE, $1.25. 


First Year in Theory 


By Oliver R. Skinner 


A technical and musical drill in the foundation princi¬ 
ples of musical thinking, affording the student thorough 
training and discipline in the acquirement of a knowledge 
of scales, intervals, chords, and key relationship, together 
with exercises in melody writing and ear training con¬ 
ducive to mental technic. The aim lias been to afford the 
student a knowledge of the different theoretical subjects 
which may be included in the first year’s study. 


— - _ PRICE, 75 CENTS. 

Dictionary of Musi rI ~~ GRADED 

and musicians Mat 7 ia,S f ° r the P!pe C 

1 a ' A pipe organ instructor for pianists. 

Designed to give a good workin; 


n pipe organ instructor tor pianist*. 
Designed to give a good working 
knowledge of the Instrument. . . • 
By James H. Rogers 

The author has attempted to get from the gn 
of valuable material of Bach, Stainer. Rink, Me 
Gujlmant, only the best, and to present it in as 
and concise a form as possible. The explanation 
rections in this work will be found so clear that 
with a knowledge of music can study the work wit 
aid of a teacher. 
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The Choral 
Class Book 

a UeiNBooft tor Singing Schools, 


t ANY MUSICAL BOOK No m 


No matter where published or by whom, we can supply at the 
lowest possible price. We carry a very complete stock. 


I Special prices for large orders and to LIBRARIES 

Write for Estimates before purchasing elsewhere 
We are the publishers of the most used and important educational works issued during recent years 

THEO. PRESSER. 1708 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia Pa 


AGEflTS 

w ««u The Etude. 

We want agents in every community to 
solicit subscriptions to The Etude. Send for 
liberal terms, description book, etc. State 
whether or not you expect to devote your whole 
time to this work. 

TflaO. Pf^ESSEl^, Publisher, 
1708 Chestnut Street, PHILA., PA, 


MUSICIANS 

If you compose, or copy music, try one of our Ruling 
Guides on your penholder. You will save time, your work 

rd"cents e e V a e ch. and N ° ° f PaP " ° r fingerS ' 

YANKEE MFC. CO., Dept. E 

Box 255. . - - LYNN. MASS. 


THE DUET HOUR. 

A Collection of Piano Duets. 


PRICE $1.00. 


The compositions contained in this work are all 
of a good standard and of a moderate degree of diffi¬ 
culty. Every one is melodious, and the work will 
surely please. No better collection of four-hand 
pieces has ever before been published. Subject to 
a liberal professional discount. 


Colleges, Institutes, public Schools, 

KTO., BCTO. 


L. S. LEASON and H. H. McGRANAHAN. 

Complete, Id Boat'd Coven, 7S Cents. 

194 Pages, barge Oetavo. 

A complete course in chorus singing from the very 
beginning to the most advanced concert work. Contain¬ 
ing an abundance of material for every purpose,—church 
and concert, solos and quartets, anthems, patriotic songs, 
etc., etc., and a selection of choruses from the best 
works of the great masters. 

A great advantage this work has in addition to the 
large volume and variety of material is the separation 
into three parts : Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Chorus Department, each 30 Cents. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT IS ALLOWBD. 

Send for Free Sam me Pa»ea- 

THEO. PRESSER, - - Philadelphia,Pa. 


A BOOK FOR ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN CHORAL MU SIC 

CHOIR AND CHORUS CONDUCTING 

By F. W. WODELL. Bound In Cloth. $1.50. 

;e displacing the once popular quartet in many cl 

„-in all sections of the country; Music festivals at 

spread interest in choral music and demand for thoroughly t_ 

In this book Mr. Wodell gives practical directions covering every point of difficulty connected with the orgenixation of 
choirs and choral societies, their management, training, muBic to be studied, and the giving of concerts, making a work 
absolutely indispensable to a choir director or choral conductor. In addition, the book contains many very useful hints 
to all singers,—on accent, enunciation, interpretation, phrasing, breathing, etc. 

THEO. PRESSER., Publisher. 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




TWO GREAT PIANISTS RECOMMEND 

Couch and Cecbmc 


PRICE 


By DR. WM. MASON 

The best, if not the only. School of 
Technic known to 
PIANOFORTE PEDAGOGICS 

’• I have looked through your ‘Touch 
and Technic’ most carefully, and am 
- happy to teil you that I consider It a 
most remarkable and valuable wot k, and 
shall recommend it cordially to my 
pupils." Harold Bauer. 


I. J. PADEREWSKI EACH 

“ Jhe work is full of original and prac- ftn 

tical views. Your system forthe devel- 
opment of piano technic, with all its 
l rhythmical combinations, is of a most 
i convincing simplicity. I venture to say - 
that, as far as I remember, the study of 
the pedal has never been treated before 
5”*hsuch competence, lucidity, and 
iufhfisble authority. 

* ° n th ? whole, your method can be not 
, only a guide for pupils, but also a great 
nelp for many teachers, and as such I 
) recommend It most heartily.** 

I. J. PADBREWSKI. HAROLD BAUER 

DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION , 

PART I.—The Two-Finger Exercises (School of Touch). Part II.—The Seales Rhyth- ( 
) micaily Treated (School of Brilliant Passages). Part III.—Arpeggios Rhythmically . 
| Treated (Passage School). Part IV.—School of Octave and Bravura Playing. . 

| THEO. PRESSER, Mjw-rvvvw PHILADELPHIA, PA. f 

•-- Chestnut Street,- j 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM PROMINENT 
TEACHERS 

EVERYWHERE ATTEST TO THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE 
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COURSE OF STUDIES 


PIANOFORTE 

W. S. B. MATHEWS J 

UK LEADING MUSICAL WRITER AND EDUCATOR P 
OP THE PRESENT TIME 


JO GRADES, JO VOLUMES, $1.00 EACH 

SHEET MUSIC FORM. OUR USUAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED 
Standard studies arranged in progressive order, selected from the best composers, 
for the cultivation of 

TECHNIC, TASTE, AND SIGHT READING 

carefully edited, fingered, phrased, and annotated,with complete directions for the appli. 
cation of Mason’s “System of Touch and Technic” for the production of a moden 
style of playing. 

Send for any or all the volumes on inspection 


When ordering mention the PRESSER uUtten aa 
there are work* with similar names on the market 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Station A. PHILADELPHIA PA 
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THE ETUDE 


ARTHUR P. SCHMID 



New Recreation Pieces 


FOH^ THE VIA J^OFO'R TE 


THE GRACES 

Three Tanz Rondinos 

•v 

ALBERT BIEHL 

Op. 192. 

No. 1 In C (2b). No.2 In G (2a), No.3 in G (2b), 


THREE NEW COMPOSITIONS 

CARL BOHM 

Op. J97 

No. I. Sylvirut. Impromptu (4 a),. 

No. 2. Alicia. Vatic Brillante (3 c).. 

No. 3. Briic Prlnlanlcrr. Polka Brillante (4 b) f .65 

THREE NEW COMPOSITIONS 

THEO. LACK 

Op. 215. Fcllda. (Joycux Caprice) (3 c), . . .60 

Op. 216, No. J. Printannia. Vahe Blonde (3a), .50 

No. 2. Andalamita. Valie Brune (3 b), .60 

SONGS RECENTLY PVBLISHED 

HAHN, /. H. Op. 15, No. I. The Propoul. 

A (d-flal-c), 

A dainty wttin K o 
v ** Kt *' 


the much lovtd lyric by Bavard 
' ».m piano pan. arr simple. direct, and 

rJXSSzr***”*'** 

HYATT. N. IRVING. Op. 4. No. J. Mar¬ 
guerite. 2 keys, each. 


No. 2. Beneath Thy Lattice. 2 keys, each,. 

A tender serenade. well written for both voice and piano 
be word, are aim very attractive v ' 


LYNES, FRANK. Op. 33, No. I. If AU the 
Drtama Ht Dream, Dear. 2 keys, each, . . 

Op 33, No. 3. Tell Her. 2 keys, each, . 

A pleating son*. light and vivsekws i„ character and 
with a very caay accompaniment. “racier, and 

Op. 33, No. 5. Dreams. 2 keys, each, . . 

Mr l ine. ha. given a harm.,moo. musical vttine to ih.- 

METCALF. JOHN W. The Sumhtae ol Thine 

Eyes. D flat (d-d),. 

01 * »'!?»''"? F-™ by George' 

^TZg'^Te. 


A Keepsake. 2 keys, each, . 


mg an archaic Itavor. A very attractive number.** ,h * 


A Dream So Fair. 2 keys, each. 


SENT FREE. Portrait Catalogue, ol Foreign and A merle 

Composer,; No Piano. No. SonA -^£ lc,n 

No. 4. Violin. No 5. Organ Mwic. ° J - ^'o. 


a FOUNDATION WOR.K IN VO ICE CULTURE 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 

In Voice Culture and in the Principles of Execution 


By FREDERIC W. ROOT. Op. 22. 

The design is to furnish teachers with a safe guide in 
that most important of ail work, the first training of 
the voice; the preliminary work of making the voice 
mechanical, as contrasted with the artistic use which 
comes later. 

The elements enumerated opposite are vital to a good foun¬ 
dation for singing, are carefully graded and make a work very 
different from anything else in the market. 

Introductory Lesions represent a great advance in point 
of educational value, and economy of time and labor. The 
vocalizes and exercises heretofore universally used by teachers 
in the first work wilh pupils of singing, admirable though they 
be, carry wilh them only vague suggestions as to their proper 

Ihtroductory Lessons gives special exercises for each 
separate difficulty and practical directions for their use. To 
the pupil it serves as a substitute for the teacher during the 
practice hour. 


Price, $1.00 

THESE LESSONS GIVE DRILL IN 


Covered Tone.—Preparation for the Head Voice 

Diaphragm and Rib Action. 

Breath Control and Tone Sustaining. 

Tongue Control. 

Breath Management. 

Vowel Succession.-Freedom of Lips, Jaw, Tongue Palate 
and Larynx. s ’ le ’ 

First Head Tones. 

Consonants and Enunciation. 

Attack, Accent, and Shading. 

Chromatic Tones. 

Minor Scale Forms. 

Relaxation with Firmness. 

Chest and Medium Registers of the Female Voice. 
Unification of Tone Quality in Three Forms. 


This system is the result of the author’s wide experience of Voice Culture in Europe and the United States 
during more than thirty years. As an educator who knows the needs of beginners, Mr. Root’s work in 
“INTRODUCTORY LESSONS” is a new departure in voice culture, and forms the basis and 

FIRST BOOK OF A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF VOCAL EDUCATION. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successful Songs 


CWe list a few of our songs which are widely sung and in growing 
demand. That they have already achieved success is proven by a 
sale of 400,000 copies. 

Composer 

Alfred E. Little 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Edgar B. Smith 
Albert W. Noll 
J. C. Bartlett 
Robert Ashford 


Title 

Absence 

Auf Wiederseh’n 
Creole Love Song 
Doan Ye Cry Ma Honey 
Dream, A 
Dreamy Days 
Drink to Me Only With 

Thine Eyes L.,i, R. Dr,„Ur 

Forgotten Cug ,„ cw „ 

Gae to Sleep j m , Fi,b,r 

Good Night, Little Girl, 

Good Night J.C.Macy 

IUveYon Carl Sobeski 

I Once had a Sweet Little 

Doll Dears htMm H,vi, 

Plucked a Quill from 


Voice Price 

High and Low .40 
Medium and Low .40 
High and Low .50 
High and Low .50 
High, Med. &Low . 50 
High and Medium .50 


Cupid’s Wing 
Indifferent Mariner, The 
Little Boy Blue 
Love’s Dilemma 
Love’s Lullaby 

Moon’s Lullaby, The , v „ , 
Say Once Again tha, You 


High and Medium .40 
High and Low .50 
Medium and Low .50 

High and Low .50 
High and Medium .50 

High and Medium . 50 

High and Medium .40 
Low . 50 


Henry K. Hadley 

Frederic Field Bullard ,_ j|| 

Florence Buckingham Joyce Medium and Low .30 
J. Howard Richardson High and Medium . 50 


J. C. Macy 
c. S. Burn ht 


Love Me 
Shine On, 0 Stars! 
Shoogy-Shoo, The 
Stein Song, A 
This Would I Do 
Twilight Lullaby, A 
Under the Rose 


Jean Revo 
Frank E. Sawyer 
Grace Maybew 
Frederic Field Bullard 
William R. Chapman 
C. Mawson-Marks 
William Arms Fisher 


«.Our booklet “Successful o 

firSt °f each of the above?®’” C ° ntainin S 


Medium . 50 

Medium and Low .40 
High and Low . 50 
High and Low .40 

Medium and Low . 50 
High and Medium . 50 
Medium and Low .40 
High and Low .50 
High and Medium .40 
High and Low .40 
High and Medium .40 
poems in full and the 


|~vy ™ oe sent to any one on request. 

L g“VE» PITSON COMPAN Y. 


THE PVBLISHER OF THE ETVDE WILL SVPPLY ANYTHING IN MVSIC. 



EDWARD MACDOWELL ON THE RELATION OF 
MUSIC AND POETRY. 


By strange paradox no man is more generally mis¬ 
understood than an honest one. When honesty is 
combined with idealism, that misunderstanding is apt 
to be still greater. Judging from personal associa¬ 
tion, if I were asked to name the two honest among 
distinguished musicians the names of Theodore 
Thomas and Edward Alexander Maedowell 
would occur to me. Differing as they do 
so widely in personal traits and character¬ 
istics, they hold strongly this common one 
of honesty, a quality that, in the end, no 
matter what discomforts it may bring into 
the life of a man, carries him farther and 
more surely than any other. 

Mr. Maedowell, for he prefers this sim¬ 
ple mode of address to that of either pro¬ 
fessor or doctor, to both of which he is 
entitled, is firm in his opinions, frank in ex¬ 
pressing them, impatient of mediocrity, and 
unflinching in the holding fast of his ideals. 

In common with most sensitive and intel¬ 
lectual people, he has two distinct sides to 
his character, that which the world knows 
and that which shows only to his friends. 

His dislike of show, push, and parade are 
strongly developed. Seeing what could be 
accomplished in the bettering of musical 
conditions, he would take a way in the 
developing of them as direct as that of the 
Czar of Russia, who, when asked to name 
the route of a railway from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow, drew a straight line on the 
map. Naturally, perhaps, for it is human 
nature, this very directness is a source of 
offense, particularly with those who have 
pet theories to propagate; and so many 
have. His decision once made is final, but, 


of pianoforte pieces decidedly more in the popular vein 
than his own style would allow, published them under 
a nom de plume, and had the royalties sent to his 
beneficiaries, who were left in ignorance of the source. 
A gratifying thing to record in this connection is that, 
even under the conditions existing, with name and 


whether 


agreeing with the point of v 


v of 


one or another, it is invariably from his 
own the one of honesty. The chances that 
have been presented to him are many; 
those that he has accepted, few. A recent 
one in this direction is at the moment recalled. The 
directors of the London Philharmonic requested him 
to compose a work within a given time for presenta¬ 
tion in their concerts. Mr. MacdowelTs reply was 
that no man could do his best work to order, and 
within a given time, inspiration, and not opportunity 
f or performance, being the true incentive to write. 
Again, there is in mind another circumstance, but of 
which Mr. Maedowell himself has given no word or 
hint. As it affords an insight to the other side of his 
character, the gentle one that his friends know, it is 
well to repeat it. Wishing to be of help to certain 
People in whom he was interested, and seeing no other 
way clear to fulfilling his wishes, he composed a set 



Edvard Macdowbll. 

style both veiled, the talent embodied in their writing 
carried them to a large and ready sale. 

With those who know him best Mr. Maedowell is 
an inveterate joker; the habitual air of shy reserve 
and reticence gives way to one of genial friendliness. 
To turn his point he has generally ready some apt 
story or quaint conceit that recalls the ready, fanci¬ 
ful wit of Oliver Hereford. Of a literary bent of mind, 
he is a close reader, in large measure along an un¬ 
beaten track, particularly in the line of poetry and 
works of the ideal class. It is not generally known, 
because his modesty has kept him from acknowledg¬ 
ing it, hut he has written the majority of the verses 
which he has set to music. These, and others which 


he has written from time to time, will before long he 
printed in a volume for limited circulation. A unique 
point in this connection is that he confesses that, 
while the melodies he writes to his songs escape his 
memory, the words remain always indelibly fixed. 

In a talk for The Etude Mr. Maedowell touched 
upon this point in connection with the theme of song- 
setting and of poetry as a source of suggestion in in¬ 
strumental composition. Of the former, Mr. Mac- 
dowell said, entering at once upon the subject: “Song- 
writing sliould follow declamation. Declaim the poem 
in sounds. The attention of the hearer should be 
fixed upon the central point of declamation. The ac¬ 
companiment should he the simplest point 
and merely a background to the words. 
Harmony is a frightful den for the small 
composer to get into—it leads him into 
frightful nonsense. Too often the accom¬ 
paniment of a song becomes a piano fan- 
tasic with no resemblance to the melody. 
Color and harmony under such conditions 
mis'ead the composer; he uses it instead 
of the line which he at the moment is set¬ 
ting and obscures the central point, the 
words, by richness of tissue and overdress¬ 
ing; and all modern music is laboring 
under that. He does not seem to pause to 
think that music was not made merely 
for pleasure, but to say things. 

“Language and music have nothing in 
common. In one way, that which is melo¬ 
dious in verse becomes doggerel in music, 
and meter is hardly of value. Sonnets in 
music become abominable. I have made 
many experiments for finding the affinity 
of language and music. The two things 
are diametrically opposed, unless music is 
free to distort syllables. A poem may be 
of only four words, and yet those four 
words may contain enough suggestion for 
four pages of music; but to found a song 
on those four words would he impossible, 
lor this reason the paramount value ot 
the poem is that of its suggestion in the 
field of instrumental music where a single 
line may be elaborated upon. In this it 
elaborates, it extends, and conveys so 
much of the thought beauty that it em¬ 
bodies. To me, in this respect, the poem 
holds its highest value of suggestion. The value of 
poetry is what makes you think. A short poem 
would take a life-time to express; to do it in as many 
bars of music is impossible. The words clash with 
the music, they fail to carry the full suggestion of 
the poem. If music stuck to the meter in the poem 
it would often be vulgar music. Verses that rhyme 
at the end of every phrase make poor settings to 
music. Many serious poems in meters of that kind 
fall short of expression in the musical setting. For 
instance, you can take very serious words and make 
them absolutely ridiculous. In the setting of words 
and music the onp can absolutely deny and distort the 
other. 
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“The main point is to hold closely to the ideal 
beauty of the song—to sustain the balance of art. 
English presents great difltcultiea in the matter of 
accents, but the French none. English being on a 
different basis, the accent changes the meaning of the 
word entirely. In French the syllable may fall on 
any beat of the measure, but not so the English or 
(ierman. Many poems contain syllables ending with 
e or other letters not good to sing. Some exception¬ 
ally beautiful poems possess this shortcoming, and, 
again, words that prove insurmountable obstacles. 
1 have in mind one by Aldrich in which the word 
‘nostrils' occurs in the very first verse, and one cannot 
do anything with it Much of the finest poetry—for 
instance, the wonderful writings of Whitman—proves 
unsuitable, yet it has been undertaken. 

“In the choice of words for song-settings Heine 
proves the most singable. In the writings of Goethe 
many poems are eminently singable in every way. 
Many of the earlier poems by Howells possess these 
high qualities. The fugitive poems to be found float¬ 
ing in the newspapers often prove excellent material 
for song-setting. 

“A song, if at ail dramatic, should have climax, 
form, and plot, as does a play. Words to me seem so 
paramount and, as it were, apart in value from the 
musical setting, that, while I cannot recall the melo¬ 
dise of many of those songs that I have written, the 
words of them are indelibly impressed upon my mind, 
and fixed in memory so completely that they are very 
ready of recall. The poetic significance is invincible, 
the thought touched me. Music and poetry cannot 
be accurately stated unless one has written both. 

“To hare absolutely free rein is to express the poem 
in instrumental music, where elaboration, extension, 
and unhampered imagination in development of the 
subject allow full play to the fancy and the ideal. 

"A tendency and an error to which young com¬ 
posers are prone is the undertaking of big things. In 
the composition class the other day a boy brought 
me a pianoforte concerto that he had begun, a tre¬ 
mendous, dramatic affair which he was by no means 
developed sufficiently to possess the materials of ex¬ 
pression. Speaking of the situation to him, I could 
find no apter illustration than the small boy scowl¬ 
ing in a corner and who, when asked what ailed him, 
said: ‘I want to make the whole world tremble at the 
mention of my name.' He wanted to knock the whole 
world down at the first shot Personally, I have not 
found the American boy student addicted to rapt and 
exclusive admiration of any particular composer. He 
is not a special hero worshiper. The hardest thing is 
to make a boy understand the nature of music; he 
goes in for sound, and not for organic development. 

“The homeliest stories prove oftener the surest way 
of conveying to the young mind an impression—a 
kind of megaphone method. The humorous side of 
things and the sarcasm is not lost upon him. 

"From observation, I do not think the human ani¬ 
mal takes to music. The child likes squeaky sounds; 
the small boy finds most joy in that fearful noise 
made by bits of tin and string. It appears natural 
to prefer ugly sounds rather than right ones. Tschai- 
kowsky has made another element felt in music, an 
element that has nothing to do with beauty of sound, 
and yet mighty and potent. Sounds afreet us by their 
texture, as in the instance of the music of Richard 
Strauss: tremendous, rolling, and majestic.” 

As to hours and choice of time for composition, 
matters which must rest as individual ones with the 
composer, Mr. Macdowell is erratic. Until he took 
up his home in New York opposite Central Park, that 
spreads a map of landscape under his windows, it 
was impossible for him to write in the city. This 
glimpse of Nature, even though so limited a one, 
seemed to supply the missing touch. As it is, how¬ 
ever, his principal composing is done in the care-free 
summer-time, away from town and the claims of 
work at Columbia University. His country-home is 
a rambling, old-fashioned place in a quiet corner of 
New Hampshire. About the house is an old garden 
that has been a source of inspiration in his work. 
Beyond this the place comprises seventy acres, mostly 


THE ETUDE 

in forest. His composition is done in a log cabin, 
built in the Swiss chalet style, with steep roof. The 
building stands under a clump of hemlock-trees half 
a mile from the main house. Some days are spent 
in complete idleness in the sunny fields or under the 
shadow of pine-woods; on others, when the working 
fever is strong on him, he writes from early morning 
until far into the night and, after a brief sleep, is at 
it again while the dew is still fresh on the garden. 


INTER-RELATION OF TOUCH AND 
TONE-EFFECT. 


The variety of tone which can 
Varieties of be elicited from the piano is not 

tonch and tone. great when critically analyzed, 
and yet, after hearing a number 
of players, we are conscious of a marked difference 
in the impression received by the brain as to the tonal 
quality produced. It is possible that there is a cer¬ 
tain amount of illusion in this matter, and that we 
are apt to confound tone-quality with other means of 
expression, which will include phrasing, crescendo, and 
diminuendo, the use of the tempo rubato, varieties of 
tone-connection and tempo. And yet we must ac¬ 
knowledge that every artist has an individual touch, 
the differential quality of which would be still more 
impressed upon our minds were we always to hear 
without seeing the player. This difference in tone- 
quality is more apparent in the mezzoforte, forte, 
and fortissimo touches than in the piano touch. It 
does not require a great player to preserve a satis¬ 
factory quality in the moderately soft touch. To 
tense the proper muscles strongly and yet hold loose 
the ones that interfere requires a condition of perfect 
training. To approach the fortissimo without twang 
or hardening of the quality is characteristic of the 
great artist. Did you ever hear the tone fairly cringe 
and quail under a powerful touch? It is indicative 
of muscles that are stiff and unyielding, like the blow 
of a hammer. It is analogous to the cold, hard en¬ 
forcement of law which we call justice. William 
Mason says: “Let justice be tempered with mercy.” 
That is, let the divine attributes of love and forgive¬ 
ness permeate even the tone of the piano. This de¬ 
mands elasticity rather than hardness of muscle It 
means a certain caressing of the key such as is 
effected by a slight drawing in of the finger, instead 
of the pure, straight up-and-down blow. It means 
perfect relaxation of muscles that flex and extend the 

Urn aZ° t D if Wri9 ^ At the inning of the phrase 
the arm-touch must be employed, and at the end the 
»nst must nse before the fingers leave the keys. In 

war? and tb l *%*?&**• be a,l °"ed to bend in- 
ward and the knuckle-joints must be held sufficiently 
firm to resist the impact of finger and key 7 

There is such a thing as an indifferent tone It is 
not positively bad, neither is it emphatically good 

sSfSESSs 

is merely 

muscular and nen ous the 

with life and energy under peXtw^ Z Permeated 

«*■ of the Ch “ T : ^ ”“ h ' 

01 “* ang "’ **-• - 2*^2 

fingers high or low? Or, in 
advantages and disadvantages "* the 

ference in tonal quality e £ Z 18 the <W- 
from an uplifted position, or very net ” g ^ keys 


finger is the danger of the noise of impact. Another 
is the waste of motion. While it is practicable to 
raise the fingers high at a slow or moderate rate of 
speed, yet presto movements demand that motion 
shall be economized as much as possible. The per¬ 
pendicular motion of the finger is scarcely recogniz¬ 
able in the hand of the virtuoso while playing very 
rapid passages. Again, the waste of muscular and 
nervous force by an unnecessary lifting is marked 
The tone is more apt to be vital, intense, and of carry¬ 
ing power when the key is struck with the finger very 
near. Those who have studied at the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory under the teaching of the late Dr. Oscar 
Paul, will remember that he was the apostle of the 
non-raised finger, and that his pupils were always 
among the best in the school. It is true that Zwint- 
scher and others said “raise the fingers,” but their 
pupils always played with a kind of machine tone 
that was flighty and not sustained. When viewed 
simply from a muscular-training standpoint, benefit 
may be derived from practicing with the high, up¬ 
lifted finger, but from an esthetic point of view it is 
dangerous and unnecessary. If necessary for tonal 
effect to strike the key from a height, the arm-touch 
should always be used. Under these circumstances 
the tempo is generally such as to allow ample time 
for the necessarily slower arm-movement. 

Mention has been made pre¬ 
intensity and low viously of the difference be- 
finger-position. tween power and intensity. It 

may be remarked here that the 
latter quality may be best evolved with the non-raised 
finger. Pupils should be taught to play strict legato 
with the fingers remaining in impact with the key. 
Those who have previously practiced with fingers 
raised high will almost invariably play a legatissimo 
when asked to keep the fingers on the key. This 
shows a logy or slow motion of the lifting muscles. 
The actual nervous force in the finger is diminished. 
An uplifting quick in-movement, but narrow in the 
space through which the finger is moved, should be 
practiced. This develops nervous strength and con¬ 
trol. In opposition to this as a muscular exercise 
may be practiced letting the finger descend very 
slowly upon the key, and after contact depressing it 
a,s far as possible. This is really practice for the up¬ 
lifting muscles, as they must contract strongly to 
prevent the finger from descending rapidly. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE AVERAGE. 

BY W. J. BALTZELL. 

In addressing the students of the Cambridge, 
Mass., High School, Senator Hoar said, for the en¬ 
couragement of the less brilliant members of the 
school: “Much of the good work of the world is the 
work of dull men who have done their best.” This 
is doubtless a statement made on the basis of the 
senator’s long experience and many opportunities for 
observation. There is in it a strong encouragement 
for the average student, the one who must work hard 
for everything that he learns and makes his own. 
It is not necessary to do more than to refer to the 
old fable of the tortoise and the hare to draw the 
moral that the race is not always to the swift. B 
is a good thought for the student to keep in mind 
that many an average man or woman has won a 
satisfactory success, and that he himself, as an aver¬ 
age man, can do as well, providing that he is willing 
to pay the price, namely, hard, steady, and persistent 
work. Those who are doing the main work in music 
to-day are not the few great teachers and players, 
hut the rank and file in every town and village; not 
the few brilliant pupils who carry off the prizes, but 
the many others who show only average abilities, but 
who will, in a few years, be the teachers of the next 

generation. 


Contemporaries can never correctly judge their 
contemporaries.— Chateaubriand. 
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THE WIDENING SCOPE OF TECHNIC. 

BY WILLIAM BENBOW. 


“Ah! would that we could at once paint with the 
eyes! In the long way, from the eye through the 
arm to the pencil, how much is lost!” said Lessing. 
The whole aim of art-education is to reduce to a 
minimum this loss between conception and expres¬ 
sion. This loss is caused by our own human limita¬ 
tions, and the ways and means we employ to rid our¬ 
selves of these limitations constitute our technic. 

In the case of the pianist, what are these short¬ 
comings that make an ideal expression of a musical 
conception so rare? His task is to interpret through 
his mind, fingers, and piano some composer’s musical 
idea. Like most ideas, this idea is communicated 
by printers’ ink. And the printed composition is 
simply the architect’s plan, giving the form and 
color-scheme. This the pianist is to body forth ac¬ 
cording to directions and specifications. 

Peremptorily this demands that the pianist must 
understand the form, the color-scheme, the intention. 
After all, he is the builder of the tonal structure in¬ 
tended for the delight and benefit of men. He must 
know the different requirements of the various 
forms, and it is an imperative part of his technical 
education to learn how to dispose every detail of his 
material in order to produce the intended formal 
impression. 

Technic of Fobm. 

This technic of form can be taken up very early 
in the curriculum. The child soon learns to observe 
the forms of houses, animals, etc., and tries to sketch 
the outlines for himself, if encouraged. So in his 
little songs he can easily be shown the parallel be¬ 
tween the line of poetry and the phrase in music. 
Still further, the elementary form of a square will 
illustrate the elementary form of a four-phrase 
period in musical structure. 


2 

This will confirm: 

1. The symmetry of the four phrases. 

2. The parallelism of 1 and 3, 2 and 4. 

3. The completeness and finality of the form. 
Phrase 4 ending where 1 begins, with the tonic or 
keynote. 

Vitalize this by playing the melody of the first 
eight measures of the Mozart sonata in A, or of 
Schubert’s impromptu in B-flat. First, get him to 
appreciate the three points mentioned above by hear¬ 
ing them. After that, show him the printed copy, 
and he will at once grasp the general idea. 

The experiments already made with children in 
melody-building show conclusively that this technic 
of form ean be introduced much earlier than was sup¬ 
posed possible. More and more will this Widening 
process demand that the pupil shall think the music 
as well as play it. And this will call for a more 
scientific study and training of the student’s musical 
perceptions than is in general use. 

Motion, Rhythm, and Accent. 

But music has something more than form. It has 
motion, rhythm, accent. Here, again, the pupil can 
grasp the elementary ideas more readily by a corre¬ 
sponding example in the familiar verse he sings. For 
example: 


Hark! ’tis the 
Trilling its 
Flooding the 
At break of 

Every book of songs ha' 


nightingale j 
lay, 

hill and dale 
day. 

g the words printed b 
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low the treble staff will illustrate this correspondence 
of the metrical and rhythmical features. Take “On¬ 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” to Sullivan’s tune for '/, 
time, and “Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 
Morning” for •/, time. From these regular types one 
can gradually proceed to the other varieties. And, 
to arouse the self-activity of the student, get him to 
try to write some words over the melody of the piece 
he is studying, not poetry, but just such a combina¬ 
tion of phrases as will get him to feel the accent, 
which is a different thing from allowing him to ac¬ 
cent mechanically the first note in each measure. 

Color-Scheme. 

But how can we get the student to divine the 
colcr-sclieme of a composition? We begin to teach 
colors by contrasting and comparing the seven rain¬ 
bow colors or degrees of the scale. By unconscious 
intuition most children now know something about 
the melodic relations of these tones. But we must 
particularize by combining them, at first by twos. 
Do G and B go well together? Which is more pleas¬ 
ing, G and F or G and E? A few trials of this sort 
will bring home to his mind the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of counterpoint, that thirds and sixths an<^ 
octaves sound very well, fourths and fifths passably 
well, and seconds and sevenths badly. Set these in¬ 
tervals in motion, as a child often tries to do at the 
piano, and it will not take long for him to find that 
only a succession of thirds, sixths, and ostaves sound 
well. Occasionally we have met children who have 
found for themselves that seconds “resolve” well into 
thirds, and sevenths into sixths and octaves. Others 
recognize it, when guided to it. 

Now combine three. A little experimenting will 
show that the most satisfactory combination is that 
of a third and a sixth; for example, E-G and E-C, 
making E, G, C. Then show how the dissonant in¬ 
tervals always strive to blend into thirds, sixths, and 
octaves. The only reasonable way to study these 
progressions is by ear, just as we study natural 
colors by eye. After that, and not before it, we can 
translate the facts into words and notes in a book. 
Most great composers and players learned their har¬ 
mony by hearing and by experimenting at the piano 
with dissonances and melodic progressions of various 
kinds. Their book-learning came afterward. 

When we speak of the color-scheme of a composi¬ 
tion we mean the sum of its characteristics, just as 
we speak of the “local color” of a novel. And a pupil 
can early learn to feel the difference in color between 
major and minor effects. And he feels instinctively 
that a chord—for example, E, G, C — has a brighter 
tint in the higher octaves of the piano than it has 
in the lower octaves, which he associates with duller, 
darker shades. With a few illustrations he can learn 
that even the more somber minor shades are bright¬ 
ened by being transplanted into the upper octaves. 

Then the question of tempo as affecting color can 
be shown by repeating a few major chords at a slow 
tempo, and then changing the chords to minor and 
repeating them two or three times as quickly. The 
major chords will be more somber and the minor 
chords much brighter. 

One learns a great deal by trying to color outline 
pictures. So we can experiment with a familiar 
melody like “America.” Try it with the accent on 
the second beat of the measures having equal notes. 
Try it so, again, playing the first note of those meas¬ 
ures staccato. To show the value and meaning of 
embellishments, take the first note of “America” and 
play with the following illustrations, followed by the 
rest of the phrase: 



The esthetic significance of these things can be 
appreciated long before he comes to the chapter on 
“auxiliary notes” in the harmony text-book. 

Proceeding along the same lines, show the differ- 
ence caused hy the harmonic background by playing 


ths melody of “America” as it stands, in G-major, but 
the first three phrases being accompanied by chords 
in E-minor. 

Trained Hearing a Factor. 

It is hoped that these suggestions serve to illus¬ 
trate the fundamental principle that the student 
must have his sensibilities for “characteristics” re¬ 
fined primarily by hearing. He ought to know what 
effect is wanted, and then the mind must dictate to 
the fingers. Give a new composition to the student, 
explain all the marks, tempo, etc., and he brings it 
after he has studied it and plays everything con¬ 
scientiously and mechanically. Now play it for him 
and see how eagerly he grasps the tone, the spirit, 
the character. Before hearing it he had but a bare 
outline of the idea as suggested by the marks, but 
the “internal evidence” of the composition was be¬ 
yond his qualifications to fathom and appropriate. 

Happily, there are many indications that we are 
breaking away from the narrow idea of technic as 
something belonging solely to the fingers. We are 
broadening out in the direction of a higher adapta¬ 
bility for color. Even the finger-technic is now 
governed by this consideration. All the different 
touches, taken as they now are in connection with 
rhythmical variations, constitute simply a more ra¬ 
tional preparation in the use of just those effects 
of tempo, accent, lightness, attack, etc., which im¬ 
part character to an interpretation. 

Another evidence is the more scientific treatment 
of pedal-technic, which bears such an important rela¬ 
tion to sonority, timbre and blending. It is a very 
good instance of the point involved, for there is 
practically no pedal-technic in the mechanical sense, 
only the raising and lowering of a part of the foot; 
but it is governed entirely by listening, by hearing 
the effects in relation to harmonic sense. 

Special Training of All Factors. 

The mind, the fingers, and the instrument are the 
three parts of the apparatus needed for interpreta¬ 
tion. Every one of these parts must have its train¬ 
ing, its technic to fit it for the task. The maker and 
tuner look after the instrument. We have the mind 
and the hands, and of these the mind is handicapped 
by more serious short-comings than the hand, as the 
entire history of human endeavor testifies. It is 
head-work that Wins. 

On the other hand, if we do have a definite ideal 
for the will to carry out, nothing we possess is such 
a servile and capable valet to the will as our hand. 
The mind of the pianist is the camera containing the 
sensitized material which must be carefully prepared 
and then adjusted with the greatest nicety to get 
light and focus or the pianist cannot hope to develop 
at the piano a tone-picture that will convince with 
its characteristic features of identity and life. 

ENJOYING A CONCERT. 

There are many ways of enjoying a concert. My 
way is to listen. I do not want any information, 
and do not care at all whether this or that is the 
composer’s or the performer’s favorite piece. I want 
to listen, and if I were well off I would have all 
the performers out of sight, and I would sit, or walk, 
or lie down, or throw my arms up in total darkness. 
I cannot write a note of music, but I can see the 
great pieces and their parts and their accompaniments 
as if they were made of visible materials. I have 
nothing to say against the person to whom programs 
and books of words are necessary, nor to the person 
who beats time with his foot, or who hums or 
whistles the music, or who asks me in one of the 
brief intervals what I think of it. I am not made 
that way. I want to listen—just listen—until I 
catch some spirit born of the music in my own soul. 
That is why I go to a concert—to become part of 
the music. Do you ask how I know that the con 
ception I get is the conception the composer in 
tended? I do not know, any more than I know that 
you who are reading these words will get from them 
the conception I intend. Most likely you will not. 
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THE STUDENT’S PEACTICE. 

BY MARIE BENEDICT. 


Mb. Jokey Hofmann has recently given expression 
to the belief that the effect on the pianist of having 
hours especially set apart for practicing is meretri¬ 
cious; that the artiat should be able and ready to play 
equally well at any hour, and that the tendency of 
the custom of fixed hours for practicing is against, 
rather than toward, this desired condition. That the 
artist should be in equal command of his resources 
at any and every hour is, we acknowledge, the ideal 
truth; though facts concerning the work of some of 
the very greatest do not tend to prove it always true 
in realisation. After all, artists of the piano are but 
human, and, however high, and however finely de¬ 
veloped their natural powers may be, their perfect 
control of these same powers is sometimes affected 
by the outward influences which more easily master 
the ordinary mortal. 

The effect upon the artist of the custom of devot- 
ing certain fixed hours to his piano-work is not under 
discussion; but, for the student, nothing could be 
more deleterious than the lack of system, the happy- 
go-lucky habit of work which his interpretation of 
this suggestion might engender. For in 09 per 
cent, of such cases, the result would not be with the 
student as it would be, for instance, with Mr. Hof¬ 
mann; that the customary amount of daily practice 
would be accomplished, no matter how greatly the 
particular times of its accomplishment might vary, 
but rather that, without the habit of regular hours 
for the work, the regular quota of work would go 
undone. Any time is, far too frequently, no time, 
in its actual working out. There are, so often, so 
many other demands upon the student’s time, of ex¬ 
ercise, of pleasure, of other studies, of social inter¬ 
ests, that without fixed hours for musical work his 
progress in that branch of study is well-nigh hope- 


Diyision or Tike. 

Would you learn to play the piano f Then resolve 
to devote just as much time to the attainment of 
your object as you can by any means, within reason¬ 
able limits, subtract from the total which each day 
lays at your door. I have said, within reasonable 
limits, because, for the very ambitious student, there 
is easily such a thing as too much practice for safety, 
both physically and musically; though, happily or 
unhappily, the majority of piano-pupils stand in not 
the slightest danger from this source. Madame 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler has somewhere said that 
“four hours’ work per day is sufficient for any de¬ 
sire,! accomplishment, musically speaking; that, with 
more than four hours* daily practice, one may become 
a pianist, but never an artist." If the physical, emo 
tional, and nervous forces are exhausted by over¬ 
much work, there will be, of course, no power for the 
interpretation of the beautiful, which should be the 
end and aim of all piano-playing. But to return to 
the point in hand. If you would learn to play the 
piano, decide on the hours which you can best devote 
to the work, hours in which you can give vour best 
strength, your freshest powers to the study, and set 
them apart; consecrate them to your purpose. 
Allow no extraneous influence or circumstance to 
interfere with your keeping these appointments with 
yourself and the piano; for in regular, systematic 
work lies the only possibility of success in the race 
you have undertaken. 

Concentration. 


last new story, or with longing for the termination 
of the practice period, why, then, in all reason, their 
owner can expect to accomplish little or nothing. 
Concentrate your mind upon the matter in hand 
during every hour and every minute of piano-work, 
if you would make that work tell toward the desired 
result. For the habit of concentration is to the 
powers of the mind what the burning glass is to the 
rays of the sun: that which gathers and holds them 
on a focal point, so intensifying their energy, their 
activity, that every moment of application is made 
to tell, both for the present and for the future. 
Yet, all important as is this habit of thought con¬ 
centration to the student in any field, to the ma¬ 
jority of young students, at least, it is safe to say 
that its real power is all unknown; and, as a con¬ 
sequence, hours, and sometimes years, of so-called 
study bear only a tithe of the fruit they might have 
borne, had the pupil’s power of application been 
rightly trained and rightly used. I have recently 
seen an inquiry for books from which this force of 
concentration might be learned; but it is needless 
to say that it can never be learned from perusal of 
other people’s writings; it is something which must 
die acquired, it is a habit which must be formed by 
means of practice and experience, by training the 
will to rightly martial and rightly hold the mental 
powers in the field of active work. 


Technical Work and the Reason fob it. 

Another useful habit of daily practice is that o 
seeing to it that all “the dry technical work,” all th 
scales, arpeggios, trills, octaves, chords, and the othe 
members of that useful company of tormentors o 
the youthful mind receive their share of your atten 
tion in the first portion or portions of the dail; 
practice-time. The piano-solo on which you an 
working is much more interesting, not a doubt o 
that, and you would very much prefer to give it you; 
attention as soon as you sit uown at the piano; bui 
the result will be far better if the technical work is 
faithfully done first, and the more attractive por 
tion of the practice material kept until later, as s 
sort of reward of merit, if you like, only it is a re 
ward which in itself involves no less thorough, nc 
less conscientious work than the less interesting 
technical practice. Reiteration of any passage ol 
particular difficulty, as I have said elsewhere, repeat¬ 
ing ,t ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred times, is the 
surest and speediest means of coming off its con¬ 
queror. 

Keep ever before your mind the reason for all this 
technical work, the end to be attained, the real ob¬ 
ject o your piano-study, which, if you are a true 
music-lover ,s desired to draw from the silence and 
seclusion of the printed page the living forms of 

S a mke W th the /m at C ° mpo8er8 have ^den there; 
o mau them audible, visible to the mind and heart, 
the true sources of all perception. Keep this, your 
f n ‘ d ‘" g l T ’ ever ,n Vlew > an d you will find it illumin¬ 
ing the hours of technical work, revealing in them a 
power to interest of which you had not dreamed sJ 

ment of which no effort ’ ^ or attain- 

vou realize,"in Iat!r ndT *°° ^ So sha11 
wonder and variety of the *** gTeater de gree, the 

... a. 

long to piano-playing. So shall ™ ^ *' 

something of the power of an Weal and 
possibility of success in either life ^ J l 
inspiring influence. 1 art Wlt5un *t its 


An indispensable coadjutor of system in the attain¬ 
ment of your goal is concentration. If the muscles 
alone are in use during the practice hours, while the 
mind, for the most part, is allowed to wander at its 
own sweet will, concerning itself with anything and 
everything but the matter in hand, if the fingers 
dutifully execute meaningless processions of notes 
while their owner’s thoughts are engaged with the 


wssor thereto." But when he , 

rp- 


DON’T GIVE UP. 

BY RALPH ALGERON SAYLEB. 

If you cannot reach the height your ambition de¬ 
serves, do the very best you can under all circum¬ 
stances. 

If your parents are too poor to give you the means 
to further your education, and you are unable to 
work the whole way for yourself,—although the road 
to a self-education is by no means an easy one,— 
don’t give up. 

There are many ways in which you may help to 
educate yourself; remember that the more you do 
and the harder you work, the more avenues of sun¬ 
shine and hope will open up before you, that you 
may yet be able to place yourself in a high position 
in the realms of art. 

Fix an ideal and endeavor to reach it. Associate 
yourself with those who are intellectually your 
superiors. Watch for every opportunity—great or 
small—and grasp it with a “grip of steel.” Make the 
best use of each and everything that happens to come 
within your reach; and be sure that whatever you 
learn is thoroughly clear to you before leaving it, so 
that the spark of knowledge obtained is forever 
yours. 

Although your task is a hard one, and the path you 
have chosen is rough and rugged, with many sharp 
stones of discontent and discomfort which pierce your 
feet, do not be discouraged. 

The great tower of fame has no elevator; on the 
contrary, you will find within a ladder which you 
must carefully and steadily climb step by step- 
round by round. During the progress from the bot¬ 
tom to the top you may pass through dense clouds 
of discouragement and disappointment; you may 
hesitate, you may falter; but do not fall. Alas! how 
many ambitious youths on reaching this point have 
fallen never to regain the position they once held; 
while just a step or two higher, to them would have 
been revealed the silver lining; and then, still a little 
higher, the great golden lamp of fame which illumi¬ 
nates the pathway for the energetic pilgrim who 
faithfully tries to succeed 1 
Don’t become discouraged because you cannot reach 
the top all at once. Everybody cannot reach the top; 
in fact, only a few of the many who try ever do 
reach it. You must feel contented and elevated if 
you are only part way up. If you have placed effort 
upon effort and are only half-way up the steep side, 
you can compliment yourself upon having a much 
better view and a broader conception of art than you 
had while down at the bottom. Not only this, 
but you will begin to see the reward which is so 
justly given to faithful workers. Climb as high as 
you can, but be sure that you do not climb so hastily 
as not to observe closely and intelligently the knowl¬ 
edge which lies about you. 

Don’t be too ambitious and allow your imagina¬ 
tion to carry you beyond the limits of your wisdom, 
lest you mistake an air-castle of pomp and pride for 
true intelligence. 

Do what you can, in whatever position you hold, 
and do it with all your might, strength, and energy; 
and if, at some point along the good road you are 
traveling, you falter, just reflect upon the words of 
golden encouragement: Don’t Give Up. 


To every man and every woman there comes, at 
least once in life, a crisis. To some it may seem to 
come early; to others only after years of prepara¬ 
tion. It is in the latter case that the value of care¬ 
ful, thorough work is seen. The true teacher aims . ° 
do his daily work with such a will to get out of it> 
not his fees alone, but all that it can do for him. *° 
that, when the time for promotion comes, he is rea I 
to go up higher and stay there. 

Too many teachers aim at nothing and arrive 
nowhere. 
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MY OPUS I. 


CHRISTIAN SINDING. 

I was quite young when my first work came into 
existence, and took it, with trembling heart to a cele¬ 
brated artiste, asking for a frank opinion upon its 
value. Several days later,—naturally enough I was 
willing to allow time for a careful judgment,—after 
a most friendly reception, the question was suddenly 
asked me: “Tell me, please, why do you want to com¬ 
pose!” 

IGNAZ BRUL1. 

Once as a boy I went into a park for a walk. It 
was a beautiful summer day, the birds chirped and 
sang. And what they sang pleased me so much that 
I was seized with a longing to imitate them. This 
effort was my first composition, a piano piece, Vogel- 
gezwitscfier (Birdchirpings). Thus the mischief began. 

PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. 

I am to tell about my first work, and to do so must 
go back to the Second Punic War, which, in my 
recollection, is connected so closely with the compos¬ 
ing of my first work. 

It was in Posen, at the beginning of the 60’s of the 
previous century—how very historical that sounds! 
I had nearly finished my studies in the gymnasium, 
but I was a scholar only in the morning. Our after¬ 
noons were spent in a far different way. The piano- 
instruction, as was natural in our provincial city, 
was in the hands of several “Knights of the Stiff 
Wrist,” and in consequence really served as a guide 
how not to play. To the best of my knowledge, there 
was not in Posen, at that time, a teacher who was in 
position to give instruction in harmony and the other 
branches of musical science necessary to composition. 
If we young fellows were almost wholly denied the 
opportunity to study music seriously and scientific¬ 
ally, so much the more did a “free art” develop among 
us. No opportunity to hear music was missed, and 
almost every day in some place there assembled a 



Philipp Soharwrnka. 


circle of musically inclined youths, gymnasium pupils, 
and the younger members of our military band, which 
gave symphony concerts every week, in which we had 
our regular place. My brother Xaver, whose uncom¬ 
mon musical talent had already attracted attention 
m Posen, was always the center of this circle, and was 
e only one among us who could play well enough 
0 ma * £ e known to us the hitherto unknown music, as 
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well as to assist in the chamber-music. During the 
pauses we criticised the music and debated all the 
points, which at least had the good consequences that 
we became familiar with much music and gained a 
look into the structure as well as the arrangement 
and values of the themes of a musical composition. 

In these colloquies my classmate, Below, later a 
physician, was most prominent. He supported his 
critical superiority upon the statement, never fully 
proven, that his piano-teacher understood harmony 



XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


and had given to him, now and then, a look behind 
the curtain of this art so mysterious to us. It was he 
also who first passed from reproduction to production, 
and surprised me, one day, with the score of a move¬ 
ment of a string quartet. At once I felt it necessary 
to show him that others could do the same, perchance 
surpass him. Before this I had felt impelled to make 
various sketches and outlines which had never been 
carried out because of my lack of the technic of com¬ 
position. But now I must go to work. 

Day and night the contemplated Opus hammered 
in my head; I composed at home during my leisure 
hours, in my classes at school, and principally during 
the history lesson when the teacher lectured. I had 
divided my exercise book into two equal parts; the 
first half I used for motives, outlines of exercises, 
mathematical problems, and other work pertaining to 
school-life; the second half was ruled with staves and 
received my musical inspirations. And while from the 
platform the Second Punic War was explained and de¬ 
veloped in all its phases, I could, simulating a zealous 
transcribing of the lecture, give myself up to “creative” 
thoughts and put them down in notes in “Book II.” 
Several weeks, and the Second Punic War and my 
work were ended. What I had conceived was nothing 
more nor less than a symphony in three movements, 
not for orchestra, but a four-hand arrangement for 
the piano. 

And then came the day when the work was pro¬ 
duced at our home, Xaver taking the primo part, I 
the secondo. It sounded very beautiful to us as a 
first work. From that time on I was the most cele¬ 
brated composer in my section in the gymnasium; but 
my good parents experienced less joy when, after the 
next examinations, I was promoted on condition that 
I should pass another examination in history. 


All peoples of all times and of all zones have dug 
and still dig in the dirty filth of egotism; but in the 
grafting, bloom, and fruit of unselfish endeavor they 
rise above things earthly to the purer life, growing 
greater or smaller, brighter or darker, with more or 
less sweet anxiety, according to sun, weather, season, 
climate, and culture, but all striving heavenward.— 
Borne. 


CAREFUL READING. 

BY CHARLES F. EASTER. 

Whenever we look at the beginning cf an article 
in a musical journal we see something that we have 
known; but this familiarity with an introductory 
word, a statement, or even a number of remarks, 
should not be the cause of our glancing over it care¬ 
lessly or—what is still worse— laying it aside. Why! 

In the first place, it might and usually does con¬ 
tain something new; in the second place, even if it 
doesn’t contain anything new, it might suggest some¬ 
thing new; and, in the third place, even if it doesn’t 
contain or suggest something new, it is still a review. 

Hence, we should be willing to read three columns 
of already acquired knowledge, if they end with only 
a line of something new. We should also be willing 
to read two columns of already acquired knowledge, 
if the last half of a line suggests only a little idea. 
We should furthermore be willing to read one column 
of already acquired knowledge, if the last quarter of 
a line merely strengthens our present opinions. 

In evidence thereof: Some time ago a young man 
began the study of canon. Day after day he read 
and wrote; but, at the end of a year, his canons 
were little improved. He was on the point of giving 
it up when, as a final effort, he once more read his 
text-book. What do you suppose! There at the 
very end of the book stood this little statement: 
“You must contrast your parts.” Excepting this 
short, but important, bit of advice and a few minor 
remarks concluding the book, he had read all a dozen 
times; and his not having profited by this advice 
was the principal cause of his failure. What a lot 
of worry and work would have been saved if he had 
not underestimated the importance of reading a line, 
written, not at the end of three short columns, but 
at the end of a long book I 

In a late number of The Etude there appeared 
an article on “Concentration.” This article, though 
good in every respect, contained no knowledge that 
a certain young teacher had not already acquired. 
The article, however, set him to thinking, and this 
thinking resulted in an idea. With it, the teacher 
expects to overcome the nervousness, bashfulness, 
or whatever it is that prevents one of his young 
pupils from playing in company. His idea is to bring 
his young pupil and some of his young pupil’s friends 
into the relation of artist and audience; that is, the 
pupil will be instructed to look wise, make a very 
professional bow, and then take his place at the 
piano. His friends, on the other hand, will be asked 
to cough, talk, move their chairs, and to act in gen¬ 
eral like a well-bred audience. 

One evening not long ago two music-teachers at¬ 
tended a little gathering. One of them was a young 
man, not knowing very much, but, by constantly re¬ 
viewing, knowing that little well. The other was an 
old man who had given up reviewing. Naturally, at 
the above-mentioned gathering, that evening, the 
conversation turned on music. One young lady, 
knowing a little about harmony and having a natural 
inclination to embarrass people, looked at the old 
man and asked: “Professor, what is meant by an 
augmented six four three!” Now, this is a chord, 
with which at one time the professor must have been 
familiar, because it appears with the best of effect in 
some of his earlier compositions; yet, in spite of 
that, the professor angled long and earnestly in the 
pond of his memory without getting much more than 
a nibble. The young man, however, had read up on 
the subject, and, when appealed to, was able to give 
not only a good explanation, but also a fair illustra¬ 
tion on the piano. The old man had tons of knowl¬ 
edge, but he kept it on the shelves. The young man 
had only a few hundred pounds, but he kept it on 
exhibition in the show-case. The guests, unfortu¬ 
nately, did not take this into consideration, and 
afterward, in speaking of the event, pronounced the 
younger man a head and shoulders over his older 
and far wiser contemporary. 
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—Shakes- 


of the trio, our own will-power, changes alf things, 
makes us responsible beings, gains for us control over 
the two outer influences heredity and environment, 
and even makes it possible so to turn and shape them 
that we may force them into serving us to good pur¬ 
pose or, if not this, then at least so that they will be 
powerless for harm. There are few of us born on 
American soil who inherit musical genius, or who 
grow up in that musical environment which so fosters 
genius. There arc, on the contrary, many girls with 
whom the piano on which they arc practicing is the 
first musical instrument ever owned by the family. 
Music baa not mellowed with us as yet, and so in 
our music-life, we are rather overcoming alien influ¬ 
ences than assimilating helpful ones, rather working 
at cross-purpose, as it were, than following a way 
already prepared for us. At the same time music 
does not so greatly differ from other matters of 
achievement as not to Iw governed by much the same 
individual influences which make for success in these 
other walks, and those so-called "general habits” 
which result in excellence in anything else are quite 
capable of being formed through, and of influencing, 
the study of music. 


It is 


necessity of forming you should form good hab^ 
good habits. it, than that you should 

acquire much knowledge 
There are many educated fools in the world, and mis¬ 
directed energy and misused knowledge are what 
make up the sum of the world’s evil and failure. All 
that is said of the "power of knowledge” is true, but 
we do not enough consider the power of undisciplined 
knowledge, of that knowledge which is uncontrolled 
unconfined by strong, even unswerving habits, both 
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mental md phy.ie.1. Th h*ltt ol .ttenOon, of 
tering mental energy upon one given subject to tli 
exclusion, for the time, of everything else; the habit 
of continuity, of continuing every task begun until 
it is well completed, the habit of correctness in every- 
HELENA M. MAOUIrA thing undertaken, of not allowing oneself to begin the 
practice of a piece carelessly and then waste much 
time and energy in working the mistakes out; the 
habit of activity, of keeping both mind and body 
healthfully active, and active under such right con¬ 
ditions that there will be no waste of nerve-force or 
unnecessary drain upon the mental energy; all these 
habits lead up to the special habits which go to make 
a musician. If you form them now while studying 
music they will be of incalculable value to you in 
whatever position you may find yourself in after-life, 
for, while body and mind are endowed with a won¬ 
drous power, habit is the medium through which 
alone this power can be effectually utilized in per¬ 
forming good work. 

Your present work and method 
Habit makes of doing may be very good, but re¬ 
facility. member that, as George Eliot said, 

goodness is a large, often a pro¬ 
spective, word, like a harvest, which at one stage, when 
we talk of it, lies all underground with an indeter¬ 
minate future; at another has put forth delicate green 
blades, and by and by the trembling blossoms are 
ready to be dashed off by a lash of rough rain or 
wind. Each stage has its peculiar blight. That is 
why it is necessary to make habits of all that is good 
in your living and doing now, and how? By doing 
these things over and over so many times that they 
will become a part of yourself, that they will be 
really you. You know that by sending water through 
a solid body a channel is formed through which more 
may flow, and with greater ease, and the same is true 
of habits. To do a thing well once is good, but if we 
were to stop there our channels, our resources, would 
soon become closed again and as though they had 
never been. It is habit which keeps them open, which 
keeps us active both mentally and physically. What 
is the use of taking a photograph if we do not develop 
the plate; and what would the impression on the plate 
amount to if it were not for the process of the chem¬ 
icals which fix it on the paper? To do a thing once, 
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1 repetition you will do it 
w.th greater ease, while all the time you are gaining 
m facility and strength. Make up your mind first 
that a thing is worth while doing, whether it is sitting 
in a correct position or memorizing, and then do it 
until it becomes a habit. 

It has been said that every 
great man is a “bundle of 
habits.” And think how far 
. .... back into their lives these 

thtv\ fl ♦ 8trik f Think of the Uttle antagonisms 
they had to go through with at first, of the pettv 
antipathies which had to be overcome! But it wls 
just the overcoming of these small things in their 

ditions which will keep u s to it. It i so ^£ tV 0 ”' 

*"« U dutiful ‘ ”LT *» 

What is difficult now will h 6 ° f asaimila tion. 
■I*-., .hi,, b? •»„ by 

correct habits. If you do f),;! 7 ° Ppos,n g to them 

beautiful rhythm toward f ^ move * 

which each one makes for h ° f P erfect >on 

rhythm; all life moves bv ha ve 


HABITS. 

“How use doth breed a habit in 
peart. 

These are the years in which you are forming the 
habits that are going to make or mar your success 
and happiness during all the life to come. There 
would be something pitiful in the joyously uncon¬ 
scious way in which we lay the foundation upon 
which our own life must rest were it not for our be¬ 
lief in that great general Good which governs all 
tilings, and makes us believe that even this seeming 
incongruity is for the best However, we can, and 
often do, take conscious thought about ourselves and 
our ways while life is yet new, and there is nothing 
which a girl eager to improve herself likes better than 
to discuss ways and means for this self-improvement 
Therefore a talk on the subject of "habits,” especially 
as it hears upon music, will not be amiss. 

“Know thyself’ was the whole sum of Socrates’ 
teaching, and we cannot do better than learn from 
him. It is self-management, self-discipline which has 
brought the world to its present height of civilization, 
and, as it is impossible to manage anything which we 
do not understand, it goes without saying that self- 
knowledge must be the first step toward self-discipline, 
toward making oneself a well-ordered member of so¬ 
ciety. This being so, let us consider the influences 
under which you are living and growing, the habits 
which you are forming, and the way in which these 
influences and habits bear upon, and are borne upon 
by, music. 

There arc three influences 
Three influences. which go to mold our charac¬ 
ter and to shape our lives; the 
first is heredity, the second, environment; and the 
third, our own will. The first is a circumstance for 

which we are in no way responsible; so also is the 0 r for a little while ‘ i -‘ s 

" hn * ” “* bU * .»d yet again, and " ZT* * “ * g “”' 


Habit in youth 
defines the future. 


more necessary that 


music and noi« the differen <* 

>o OM..J •» vine is the toqhU ~ r 


between 
even, measured vibrations! 


... one is ^e result of 
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broken one which arrives nowhere and accomplishes 
nothing. The one moves on to its end on waves of 
rhythmic impulses which flow from early established 
habits, while the other tosses through life in gushes 
of spasmodic intensity, and, instead of gathering force 
in its momentum, wears itself out in misdirected ef. 
fort. All life is motion, activity; “we feel ourselves 
only in action, and hence the need of doing lest we lose 
ourselves.” But you cannot too soon take conscious 
note of the use to which you put the power of activity 
and to form right habits in all you do. 

Padestock’s “Habits in Education” would make 
very good summer reading and help to stimulate your 
mind along this line of thought. 


APHORISMS BY THEODORE GOUVY. 

Reverence for the masters who have preceded us 
and fervent admiration for their works are necessary 
conditions for the making of good and abiding com¬ 
positions. 

Do not young composers, those who will write only 
program-music, see that the power of instrumental 
music lies directly in the indefiniteness of its expres¬ 
sion? They cannot be poets, and so remain only 
expounders. 

If you want to judge whether true worth is in an 
orchestral work, try it in a four-hand arrangement. 
All true master-works will stand this test. Bach’s, 
Handel’s, Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Beethoven’s, Schubert’s, 
Schumann’s, and Mendelssohn’s works are admirable 
even in piano-arrangements. 

He who knows not how to limit himself knows not 
how to write. This saying of Boileau has value in 
music just as in literature. Schubert’s offenses in 
this direction often mar his most beautiful works. 

The composer who produces his own works before 
the public fights with open visor. But the critic who 
abuses him frequently intrenches himself behind 
anonymity, in order to avenge himself for his own 
inability to win success as a composer. 

The highest proof of friendship between art-com¬ 
rades is not to share the sorrows of a friend, but to 
rejoice with him in his successes. 

BORODINE’S ACCOUNT OF LISZT’S 
PLAYING. 

As late as 1877, when Liszt was about sixty-six 
years of age, the Russian composer, Borodine, had 
the good luck of hearing him at a concert given in 
Jena, where something of Liszt’s was produced. 
After speaking of Liszt’s conducting, he goes on 
about the playing: 

“When it came to the numbers for pianoforte, he 
descended into the choir, and soon his gray head 
appeared behind the instrument. The powerful sus¬ 
tained tones of the piano rolled like waves through 
the Gothic vaults of that old temple. It was divine! 
What sonority, power, fullness! What a pianissimo, 
what a morendol We were transported. When it 
came to Chopin’s ‘Funeral March,’ it was evident that 
the piano part had not been written out. Liszt 
improvised at the piano while the organ and ’cello 
played from written parts. With each entrance of 
the theme it was something different; but it is dif¬ 
ficult to imagine what he made of it. 

“The organ lingered pianissimo on the harmonies 
in the bars in thirds. The piano, with pedal, gave 
out the full harmonies, but pianissimo the violoncello 
sang the theme. The effect was prodigious. It wa3 
like the distant sound of a funeral knell, that rings 
out again before the first vibration has quite die 
away. I have never heard anything like it. An^ 
what a crescendo! We were in the seventh heaven! 


Long habit is hard to conquer, even when the wi 
to do so is present. One of the primary necessities 
is that of concentration. To devote the attention ® 
one subject for a short, but definite, time is the firs 
essential. 
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THE FEELING OF RHYTHM. 

BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR. 


It is a familiar saying that rhythm is the life of 
music. Most people are not aware of how much truth 
there is in this saying. It is the rhythm of music 
which appeals most strongly to our vital impulses. 
The sense of rhythm is well developed even in the 
lowest types of the human race—as is shown by their 
use of percussion instruments, and many of the ani¬ 
mals are responsive to it. It would seem that this 
sense, which is common to all, and which finds vigor¬ 
ous expression in every normal child, should be easy 
to cultivate; but, alas! teachers know that one of 
their chief difficulties is to get the pupils to play or 
sing with good time movement. Why? There must 
be something radically wrong in the way of teaching 
it 


Let us go to the root of the 
Rhythm matter. Rhythm is primarily 

an appeal to the an appeal to the muscular sense 
muscular sense. and later to the vital side of 
the inner sense. It is not a 
mental operation at all. We can no more think 
rhythm than we can see sound or hear color. How 
does this bear upon the common habit of counting 
time? So far as the counting is done with correct 
time and accent, it may serve to strengthen the sense 
of rhythm; but to do it with correct time and accent 
calls for an already developed rhythmic faculty. 
Hence it is more helpful to the teacher than to the 
pupil. At least, it is an indirect method, and it does 
not interest the child. See what children do when left 
to themselves. Notice how animated and intelligent 
they are in their play. That little girl who kept such 
poor time at her piano-lesson is now dancing to the 
street-organ, and moves as the very embodiment of 
rhythm. The little children in their games chant some 
such refrain as “Here we go round the mulberry-bush” 
with a perfect rhythmic swing to their voices. Ob¬ 
serve that they have no idea of counting the time, — 
it is simply a matter of vital impulse. They just feel 
the rhythm. Here is Nature’s hint to the teacher. If 
we want the children to keep good time we must 
get them to feel the movement. While the sense of 
rhythm is being developed the less they have of 
mental calculation, the better. 

We must not forget that in the teach- 
Accent. ing of time two things are involved: rela¬ 
tive stress, and relative duration, of tone. 
Of these, the first is the more important. If the 
accent is properly marked, there is not likely to be 
much difficulty with the length of the notes,—at least 
not with the simple time divisions. 

The child should be accus- 
Nursery rhymes. tomed to rhythmic movements 
from its earliest years. In our 
later life the soothing charm of lullaby music dates 
back to the influences received in babyhood. Nursery 
jingles are the natural foundation of rhythmic ex¬ 
pression. Every child should become well acquainted 
with Mother Goose. After these jingles come the 
cliild-songs. First, the song should be sung as a whole 
until it is known “by heart.” Then lead the child to 
observe the accents of the words as they pass in 
measured flow. Next let him feel the same flow in 
the music, and see how the stronger pulsations of 
the tones coincide with the accented syllables of the 
words. At this time also he should often listen to 
instrumental selections of a song-like character, and 
accompany them with his voice, if he feels moved to 
do so. 


After this, play over examples of the 
Meter. two radical forms—duple and triple meas¬ 

ure. The children will find out that the 
two-pulse movement is more direct and firm, while 
the three-pulse has a smooth, curving effect. One 
excites an impulse to march, and the other, to dance. 
Keep changing the measure, and let them decide 
whether it goes in “twos” or “threes.” They may also 
analyze the measure in lines of poetry. Here are a 
few examples: 
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1. Hark’! what mean’ those ho’ly voi'ces 
Sweet'ly sound'ing through' the skies'? 

2. It came' upon' the mid'night clear', 

That glo'rious song' of old'. 

3. Joy'fully, joy'fully, on'ward we move', etc. 

4. I think' when I read' that sweet sto'ry of old', etc. 

5. What' does lit'tle bird'ie say' 

In' his nest' at break' of day'? 

“Let' me fly',” says lit'tle bird'ie, 

“Moth'er, let' me fly' away'!” 

In the foregoing exercises the main 
Time-values. purpose has been to develop the 
rhythmic faculty, as distinct from 
the teaching of notation. As they advance in the 
study of rhythmic forms their attention has to be 
called to the relative value of different notes. This 
will interest the children, and therefore be successful, 
in proportion as we can excite in them a sympathetic 
response to the rhythm. The present writer in his 
earlier efforts was very careful to explain that two 
half-beats were equal to one whole, etc. But this 
process of mental arithmetic failed to give the chil¬ 
dren the necessary rhythmic impulse; so he had to 
devise some other way that would appeal more to 
their sympathies. The following plan has produced 
much better results: 

The children are led to notice 
Teaching rates of that the one-beat tones give a 
movement. sense of steady progress as in 

walking. The different rates of 
movement may suggest various modes of walking, 
from an easy stroll to a quick step. When the chil¬ 
dren have associated the whole beats with the idea of 
walking, they will naturally regard the divided beats 
as trotting, thus: 



Walk- ing. walk-ing, trot- ting, trot- ting, walk-ing. 


Quarter-beat notes give the idea of rapid running. 
They are generally introduced with some familiar 
form of words, e.g.: 



Hot cross buns! Hot cross buns! 
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One a pen- ny, two a pen- ny, Hot cross buns 1 
When these three kinds of movements are somewhat 
familiar, let the children listen to examples sung or 
played, and describe them as “ones,” “halves,” or 
“quarters.” More complex divisions of the beat may 
be added by degrees. 

One form that needs special attention is the divi¬ 
sion of the beat into three quarters and a quarter, 
which is often given in a slovenly manner. Let the 
children listen to it in contrast with the plain half¬ 
beats, thus: 

_| 

If the first has an easy trotting motion, the second 
suggests an energetic spring, as in a gallop. 

The question here arises how far 
Time-names. time-names help toward good time- 
movement. The general habit of 
counting shows the advantage of some form of time¬ 
naming. The trouble with the old way is that it does 
not go far enough. “One, two,” etc., may do very well 
for plain beats and continued notes. “One-and two- 
and” does fairly well for half beats, but when we 
come to quarter beats these are clumsily expressed 
by “O-one-a-and two-oo-a-and,” or by “One for quar¬ 
ters, two for quarters.” For the unequal divisions of 
a beat, where the real difficulty comes in, the old 
counting system fails utterly. 

The French educators have given us a time-lan¬ 
guage which is logical in its development, and which 


neatly expresses every comoination of notes. Un¬ 
fortunately, some of our American teachers in at¬ 
tempting to improve this made it so complicated that 
in many places where it has been tried it has fallen 
into discredit. The original time-language is simple 
enough even for little children, and in addition to 
accuracy of time furnishes excellent drill in articula¬ 
tion. But the “Langue dcs Juries" as its name sig¬ 
nifies, calls special attention to the duration of notes, 
which is the mental side of rhythm. The most im¬ 
portant factor in musical movement, the pulsation or 
accent, can only be learned by feeling the rhythm. 


PEDAGOGIC GLEANINGS SELECTED BY 
HEINRICH GERMER. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 

Labor without ceasing for your own progress in 
culture, and do not say: “In my youth I took great 
pains with my education; what I acquired then is 
sufficient for my present needs.” 

If you had studied properly, you would have set 
for yourself some further aim, and could never have 
been satisfied to come to a dead standstill. Unless 
you continue to work for yourself, time will work 
against you. An instrument that is not in use will 
inevitably be destroyed by rust, and a mining shaft 
that is not kept in active operation will sooner or 
later cave in. Wealth increases with its employment 
in traffic; if it be permitted to lie idle it will decrease 
in value, precisely as paper money becomes worth¬ 
less in time. 

Should it have been your good fortune to have laid 
a firm foundation, continue to build upon it until 
your structure be completed; but you may be assured 
it will not be on this side of the grave. Do not be¬ 
come discouraged, and remain idle. What was re¬ 
quired of you in youth is also required in maturity. 
At no period of life have you a right to leave unem¬ 
ployed the powers God lias given you.— F. Jacobs. 

Every isolated work of man is in itself as perishable 
as man himself in his outward and visible form. It 
is, however, imperishable as a part of that universal, 
progressive Eternal Thought, which binds together 
all of us who labor with earnestness and devotion 
into one great, lasting communion, where every con¬ 
tribution, no matter how seemingly insignificant, will 
find enduring life.— Savigny. 

There is in the nature of man a certain instinct for 
achievement by virtue of which he is inclined to leave 
nothing half-accomplished. Let him once, however, 
stumble into arrogant and scornful ways, and he will 
not so easily free himself from them.— Engel. 

Anyone who persists in the fixed contemplation of 
his own actions and mental processes will inevitably 
impede the progress of thought and deed. The most 
genial ideas, the highest order of scientific and artistic 
productions, come into existence in moments of self- 
forgetfulness, because only through absolute concen¬ 
tration of mind on the objective is it possible to attain 
an unfettered flight of thought and a spontaneous 
flow of fancy. 

It is the same with all those half-unconscious con¬ 
ceptions and association of ideas which people call 
“inspiration.” Where a rapid and accurate repro¬ 
duction of a long series or extensive group of any¬ 
thing is concerned, only a cursory, scarcely conscious 
impression can be made by each. This is the case in 
reading, writing, and piano-playing.— Engel. 

What and how roust we study in order to gain true 
culture? We need not study many things, but what¬ 
ever we do undertake must be studied thoroughly. 
To this may be added: study only the best, that 
which has intrinsic worth, that which is in every way 
the most valuable, that which requires effort, and 
give yourself to such study not once only, but per¬ 
sistently. 

Every art requires practice and meditation. How 
then should the most difficult of all arts, the culti¬ 
vation of the mind, be pursued without understand¬ 
ing and painstaking endeavor?— F. Jacobs. 
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ROUTINE IN PIANO-PLAYING. 


BY MARY HAU.OCK. 


IV. 

"The frog once asked the centipede 
To tell him how 'twas done: 

Tell me which leg goes after which’ 

Which wrought his mind to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in a ditch 
Considering how to run.” 

In summing up the question of routine, in practice 
and playing, with all its pi os and cons, one comes un¬ 
hesitatingly to the conclusion that perfectly conscious 
action and knowledge is the only star toward which 
to aim. A “Waterloo” is sure to come to those who, 
tike the centipede, “have never taken thought," and 
the harrowing nervous tension of a public perform¬ 
ance is more than liable to be their “frog.” To them, 
a change of habit from routine playing to a more 
wide awake “wukin of de mind,” although meaning 
decidedly a journey back in progress, must be fol¬ 
lowed by a very comforting one forward, a road 
worthy the traveling for its safety and clear-eyed 
outlook on the landscape. 

The more pianolas, the more thought in music; the 
more thought, the greater repose in tempo; not 
slower, quieter because the technical ability to go 
fast is lacking, but to gain time for one’s self and 
others to think during the interpretation. Who can 
play fastest and who can play slowest! Mr. Pa¬ 
derewski. 

And how cause and effect will act and react on each 
other! To play more thoughtfully will compel the 
gaining of an ability for getting the greatest amount 
of lingering tone out of a melody-note; and the more 
tone, the more one can linger; the more time to con¬ 
sider dynamic shadings, the more man and the less 
parrot. 

Mental action is susceptible of training like any¬ 
thing else, and if at first one can only think slowly, 
why not finally think rapidly? And how comforting 
the latter is, in all untoward happenings, only those 
who have had to save a performance know. Habit 
must and will always assist, it is the saving grace 
that it does; but the other is the more precious, first, 
last, and always. * 

To learn to like detached phrases for their sake 
alone, independent of the entire piece, is part of the 
process. What actress does not gloat over the few 
words that are callable of winning her immediate ap¬ 
plause! And how could she gauge the value of any 
one separate phrase if the whole was to be reeled ofT, 
willy nilty, like an organ that must go if the crank 
be once turned. 

It is said on good authority that Melba and Calve 
acknowledge with deep gratitude the assistance gained 
from a teacher who simply made them still more 
thoroughly realize that nothing, not even nerves, can 
upset a really knowing mind. Disturbing imaginings 
and superstitions are powerless against the only dif¬ 
ferentiating medium we have, our intellects—when 
alert, llambourg’s cans and artists’ usual mascots 
can have no power over a mind awake. The mind, 
on the contrary, can destroy them. 

In learning a piece the first stage to be gone 
through is that of storing the notes away consciously, 
teaming at the same time all that can be reasoned 
out in the expression. If four notes to be learned 
include a crescendo, the crescendo may be fixed in the 
mind at the same time as the notes; accents also 
and all the marks already given in the music. After 
that comes a judicious mixture of routine in the 
finger work. Then, when all that can be called tech¬ 
nical, in the physical part of the work as well as in 
the expression, is thoroughly mastered, then, and then 
only, may subconscious expression hare full sway. 

Sometimes one cannot help but marvel at the great 
and unwarranted wisdom shown by old, old sayings 
which, in spite of all, could not but represent the 
grasping of a great truth through a twilight con- 
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sciousness. Such a one is this: If a man knows not 
and knows not that he knows not, he is a fool; shun 
him. If he knows not and knows that he knows not, 
he is weak; help him. If he knows and knows not 
that he knows, he is asleep; wake him. If he knows 
and knows that he knows, he is wise; ape him. 

To wake, to be wide awake, is to realize that 
Nature is an uncertain goddess, beautiful here, retro¬ 
grading there, holding within the folds of her gar¬ 
ments disease as well as health, progress and degen¬ 
eracy, extinction even. In Hegel’s words: “Mind came 
into being as the truth of Nature. Thus come into 
being, Nature in its own self realizes its untruth 
and sets itself aside.” Play then according to your 
subconsciousness and you may play in time, but you 
may not; you may know the notes and you may not; 
you may not need the assistance of all definite meas¬ 
urements and standards and you may. To know and 
know that you know! That very old man or very 
old woman said very well. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LISTENER. 

BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


Too MUCH time is taken up by teachers with dis¬ 
cussions of the methods of delivery of musical 
thought, and not enough is given to the manner of 
its reception. And this latter feature, that of mental 
and emotional attitude toward the music one hears, 
is more important to the majority of people than 
that of their technical standing as performers. The 
student may not realize this, but the teacher should. 
The teaching fraternity should realize that it is 
training and educating a great body of listeners. 
The technical acquirements come slowly; and so 
those features of a musical education that go to 
prepare one to listen discriminatingly and sympa¬ 
thetically should be made the most of, and the listen¬ 
ing ability kept far in advance of the technical. This 
seems like outlining a big contract: perhaps it is; 
but something can be done in this line a* each lesson 
after the pupil reaches the age of some diserm.‘nation 
and good sense. 
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the mood of the writer. Consequently, any assist¬ 
ance that may be derived from a previously acquired 
knowledge of the work is of great value in its proper 
reception and full enjoyment. He who approaches 
all music with the same inert, colorless state of mind 
will receive only a passive, colorless kind of enjoy- 
ment. To be thoroughly enjoyed, music must be met 
half-way, must be understood, must be appreciated 
must be sympathized with. 

This requires not only knowledge, but a facile play 
of emotion as the music moves from one emotion to 
another. And it requires a broad sympathy. He 
who closes the door of his mind and heart to this 
feeling or that, to one emotion or the other, to one 
style of composition or another, to this composer or 
that, by so much deprives himself of the greater en¬ 
joyment and in so much limits his musical life. The 
pupil may not be able to grasp all this in its broadest 
application, but he can be carried nearer it, gradually, 
by the willing and sympathetic assistance of the 
teacher. Show him that a mind set to the movement 
and spirit of an Allegro cannot enter into the feel¬ 
ing of an Adagio. Show him that to appreciate a 
nocturne one must have a quiet, peaceful, contem¬ 
plative frame of mind, almost languid in its devitali¬ 
zation, that would be entirely inappropriate and in¬ 
effective for the hearing of a Chopin polonaise or a 
Liszt rhapsodie, as much so, in fact, as it would be 
to bring a martial mood to the hearing of a nocturne. 

The field is wide. But it is interesting; and one is 
apt to meet with a ready response on the part of 
even a slightly talented pupil. And then the reward 
is great. For what emolument can be greater than 
to know it is your efforts that the real, the higher, 
enjoyment is opened to your pupils? 


SELECTED THOUGHTS. 

I should box the ears of any pupil who wrote such 
harmony as the first few measures of the overture 
to “Tannhauser”; yet the thing haunts me with a 
strange persistency in spite of myself.— Schumann. 

This is an age of progress. Inventions and dis¬ 
coveries in science, and improved methods and labor- 
saving devices in business, succeed each other in al¬ 
most bewildering rapidity. Art must not stand still; 
and those who follow the art must be in van of 
progress if they do not want the public to outgrow 
them. 

Music education has to do with the development 
of those powers and faculties which are called into 
exercise for the appreciation, the performance, and 
the composition of music, and that u aims at a full 
harmonious realization of those normal capacities 
of man which may be directed to secure these special 
ends.— F. G. Shinn. 

It should never be forgotten that the test is none 
too good where the training of children is concerned; 
also that simplicity is not inconsistent with the great¬ 
est art,—is, indeed, one of its characteristics. Even 
if some of the things presented to the child be beyond 
his comprehension, we cannot tell what thinking proc¬ 
esses, that adults cannot fathom, may be set agoing 
in the little brain.— B. A. Clarke. 

“The cultivated musician may study a madonna 
by Raphael, the painter a symphony by Mozart, with 
equal advantage. Yet more: in the sculptor the 
actor’s art becomes fixed; the actor transforms the 
sculptor’s work into living forms; the painter turns 
a poem into a painting; the musician sets a picture 
to music. The esthetic principle is the same in every 
art; only the material differs.”— Schumann. 

Of all talk about music, the rhapsodical is unques 
tionably the flimsiest. Poetry can illumine 11103 
things in this world with a new and heavenly light, 
but when some one chants the praises of a Beethoven 
symphony you have only to play a few measures o 
the divine music to make poetry seem very dark in 
deed. Who shall worthily rhapsodize about music, 
which is itself the most incomparable of rhapsodies! 
Apthorp. 
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OCTAVE-PLAYING AND ITS TECHNIC. 

BY DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK. 

There is no part of piano-technics in which one 
capacity to attain complete mastership is so un¬ 
equally distributed as in that of octave-playing. 
Rapid scales, evenly-played arpeggios, or any passages 
in which ten more or less nimble fingers act one after 
the other or together, can be learned with compara¬ 
tive ease, if not containing too many stretches beyond 
the natural spanning capabilities of thumb and little 
finger (usually nine inches), or the fingers alone, 
among each other. 

Octave-playing, however, is executed by virtually 
a single power, that of the wrist, which consists of 
a compact bundle of eight carpal bones, in two rows 
of four each. Upon their size, their attachments, and 
their perfection of form (for given purposes) depends 
the strength, flexibility, power of endurance, lightness 
and delicacy of the wrist. 

There is consequently the possibility of wide dis¬ 
parity in this part of piano-technic. Its degrees of 
capacity or ability are, in fact, numberless, suggesting 
that it would be absurd to insist upon any particular 
wrist-position with the object of obtaining an efficient 
style of octave-playing both as to rapidity and qual¬ 
ity, since that would probably help a very few only. 

To hold the wrist very high seems to be one of the 
favorite ideas, but I may say that anything one-sided 
is short-sighted, since many of the most able octave- 
players hold the wrist alternately high and low, partly 
because these two opposite positions relieve each 
other, staving off fatigue, and partly because a more 
rapid and steadily continued alternation—in so slight 
a degree as not to be readily observable—is one of the 
many resources to obtain rapidity of repetition and 
movement. 

To recommend, therefore, the one idea to hold the 
wrist high is worse than useless, except when that 
member is naturally very pliant as sometimes in not 
fully grown girls. The truth is, there is no universal 
remedy for the lack of efficient octave-playing, if it 
is sought in the position of the wrist alone, but it 
will be found in the piano-keys themselves and their 
elasticity (rebound), which is to be utilized to do 
just about one-half the work. 

To begin with, hold the wrist as may be most con¬ 
venient, low, middle high, or in some cases high, but 
always do what feels most comfortable, natural, and 
what may seem best suited to the capacity of the 
hand, that strain and the consequent quickly setting 
in of fatigue may be avoided. 

Play at first more in the key of C, as that illus¬ 
trates the principles better and in some respects 
more difficult than a key or scale interspersed with 
black keys, from which the fingers can slip down, to 
make headway. 

The principle in point is: “To get the benefit of the 
key’s retort1” To effect this it is necessary to adhere 
to the keys, lightly weighing upon them to utilize the 
springiness of the key, which, as every player knows, 
rises of itself. There must be consequently little, if 
any, disconnecting of the fingers from the keys, 
whether in the repetition of the same keys or the 
playing of octaves in scales, arpeggios, or the two 
mixed. In such passages, moving to right or left, the 
same adhesiveness can be secured by a good legato, 
because, though the hand shifts, the push from the 
key (hardly perceptible, yet efficient) is the same. 

It may be well to begin with repeated octaves, say, 
hy twelve (in triplets), sixteen (by duplets), twenty- 
four, or thirty-two on the same key, then continuing 
io the next, chromatically, throughout the keyboard, 
or nearly. A slight to-and-fro movement of thumb 
and little finger, when repeating the same key 
(against and away from it) would be of assistance, 
as the key is allowed greater freedom to rise between 
the quick successive strokes; yet this to-and-fro move¬ 
ment must be reduced to very little, that too great 
a gap between the strokes may not prevent the fingers 
from catching the rebound of the keys. This move¬ 
ment and the light clinging to the keys transfer 
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activity to the wrist and make it very flexible. There 
must be, when practicing octaves in this way, a feel¬ 
ing of continued weighing upon the keys, whether 
the hand remain stationary, hovering over the same 
position (repeated key), or whether it shift. 

In my opinion, the wrist receives a better training 
by minute movements, in the direction of rapidity and 
quick repetition, than by ponderous pounding and 
forcible blows. 

If the hand weighs down on the key at the time 
this jumps up again, it must get the benefit of the 
key’s rebound. Practice soon reveals the amount of 
weight to be exerted to be in keeping with the up- 
spring power of the key. This is, of course, very light, 
but at the moment of actually sounding (pressing 
down) the key, the weight of the hand may be heavy 
or light according to the force of tone-production 
desired, to be immediately followed, however, by a 
much lighter weight, one in keeping with the power 
ot the rebounding key. 

Absolute relaxation of the muscles when playing 
is a condition at any time and includes the easy in¬ 
activity of the unemployed fingers. If these are 
habitually strained or stiffened (in the vain hope that 
the effort may help to increase the rapidity of the 
octaves) they become more or less lame in time. 
They should therefore hang as loosely as possible, 
the best proof that relaxation is present in every part 
of the hand. Running through all the scales and rep¬ 
etitions, for daily practice, the player should endeavor 
to play the octaves faster and faster, but avoiding 
all rigid effort. In the right hand take the fourth 
finger on the black keys when ascending, and descend¬ 
ing the fifth finger, throughout on both black and 
white keys. In the left hand do the opposite. This 
is in accordance with the natural capacity of the hand 
and the demands of an upward or downward move¬ 
ment. To explain this fully I may say that, when the 
right hand ascends, it does so with greater ease when 
the fourth climbs up, the free little finger leading on, 
with as little weight to drag back as possible, while 
in going down as much weight as possible should ex¬ 
ert its downward power. That these conditions are 
reversed for the left hand has already been mentioned. 
I have not seen this method spoken of in any of the 
piano-exercise books published, but I am convinced 
that its efficiency must have been discovered by many 
of our distinguished pianists. At all events, I have 
used it with all my pupils, even the less advanced, 
with the best results. The circumstance that the 
hands, when playing simultaneously, have to employ 
two different fingerings offers no difficulty. This is 
quickly learned, as it is easier for each hand to play 
in a way that is natural to it. 

I may close this article by saying that the capacity 
of the hand should be the highest guide in the inven¬ 
tion of fingering, and not tradition! In former times, 
with the smaller compass of older pianos, harpsi¬ 
chords, and clavichords, and the closer style of play¬ 
ing within narrower limits, the reaching of fingers 
from key to key was almost the only consideration 
or aim, while with our pedal, and even without it, 
the reaching falls away to fully one-half the extent 
by making use of the more rapid removal of hand or 
fingers from place to place. 

Naturally, with our much widened range of tones, 
comprising over seven octaves and a half, and our 
style of playing, approaching the orchestral, whether 
in broader, grander phases or the most delicate 
painting of tone-color, fingerings and methods have 
to be resorted to very different from those used in the 
fugal compositions of the Bach period, and even in 
these the modem manner of manipulating the piano- 
keyboard and its richer tone-production often serve 
to heighten the effect, better emphasize detail, and 
improve in many ways the rendering of older master- 

It is since Beethoven, and principally through the 
genius of that great composer, that these things have 
been more fully comprehended and revealed. 

One thing is forever good; that one thing is success. 
— Emerson. 


REFLECTIONS FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS. 

BY LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

IV. 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 

Musicians are a supersensitive class of people, and 
are not easily satisfied with their work if it have not 
proved itself reaching and resulting in something of 
a glow of response from the heart of the listener. It 
may almost be said that never does a musician fail 
to endeavor to reach his best results, and this makes 
his work always honest. This should always be taken 
into account by the critic, and, if this critic be also a 
music-worker, he will need only to look into his own 
heart to realize “how it feels” to have his work ap¬ 
preciated in its full worth, first of all, and from this 
starting-point study the shortcomings. 

The most exalted of the profession are at best upon 
dangerous ground; public favor is fickle, a desire for 
new things prevails in America, and the highest repu¬ 
tation will not always save a public servant from be¬ 
ing “put away” for a new idol. Why, then, shall not 
all who believe in the divinity of our art-work in its 
spirit, granting all honest due to whomsoever is de¬ 
serving, remembering our own shortcomings as we 
judge the efforts and results of others? The true 
musician repudiates the idea that to be a musician 
one must forget that he should be a gentleman. Tit¬ 
tle-tattle, malice, jealousy, etc., are not to be found 
in any legitimate musical creed, and they are en¬ 
tirely unneessary in the musical life; but generosity, 
a spirit of fraternity, a willingness to believe in the 
truth and importance of other than one’s own inter¬ 
ests, and a frankness which will permit one’s admit¬ 
ting the fact, all of these are virtues which will find 
a fitting place of abode in the temple of music. The 
spirits who are working in truth will surely survive 
and do their work till called to sing their “Swan’s 
Song.” 

Those who are attempting to thwart them will 
some day find shame their only consort; for, as they 
breed the spirit of personal jealousies and animosities 
between these zealous art-workers, they will finally 
find their offspring nagging at their own heels and 
ringing their own invectives into their ears. 

If one excel another, the world knows it, and the 
refusal of one’s inferiors to acknowledge it only 
brings them into public contempt. Though we may 
not annihilate a sturdy worker, we can torture him; 
but what is gained by the torturer? Such a tried 
spirit will only prove himself the stronger by the 
victory he surely wins over such ill-conditioned en¬ 
mity. When the profession will take this stand, there 
will come a sublime condition of artistic impulse, 
which will so far transcend the present feeling as to 
prove a very exaltation, and to utterly cast out of 
public importance the existing narrowness in musical 
life, replacing it with a real art-feeling, which will 
prove a source of happiness to amateur and profes¬ 
sional alike and to the latter a legitimate profit. 

There is no room for professional animosities; when 
legitimate musical enterprises are assailed by the 
press or by individuals, the profession as a whole is 
insulted, and the outrage should be resented by every¬ 
one, for all stand upon similar ground. No reputable 
musician can afford to drop down from the dignity 
belonging to him, to speak ill of his fellows, and the 
day is rapidly dawning when such a breach of man¬ 
hood will be resented by all who count manliness a 
living virtue. 


The personal equation is the most important fac¬ 
tor in all forms of human activity. Modest knowl¬ 
edge may fail, while enthusiastic ignorance succeeds. 
Personal force or enthusiasm wins whether it is dis¬ 
played by a genius or a quack; it is generally the 
quack’s total capital, and he succeeds on it. Is it 
not well to take a hint, even from a quack, now and 
then?—IF. Francis Gates. 
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Il la by means of the simple things that we 
learn the greater. Von Buelow. 

Iiif.he is an old proverb, “Do nothing too much," 
which contains an apt injunction to Americans. Even 
in their summer recreations Americans use too much 
energy. There is a limit to the physical exertion one 
can comfortably make in the heated season of the 
year, and there is also a limit to the amount of nerve- 
force that can be expended and not bring about ill 
results. The summer months offer a good time for 
the average teacher to repair the waste of physical 
and nerve- force which is inseparable from the work 
of the musical season. Then let the teacher see to it 
that he frees himself from hard work even in pursuit 
of pleasure. He can no more afford to use his energies 
in amusing himself than he can do to the extent of 
overwork in his professional life. 
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done is always useful, since it makes a statement of 
the amount, and that is always impressive. If the 
members of a community find out that a considerable 
amount of public and semipublic work in music has 
been done, they will feel more interest in it than if 
they retain the impression of a concert one week, 
an organ recital some weeks later, and an occasional 
pupils’ recital. 

We have before urged that at least one musician 
in each town that supports a newspaper make it a 
point to interest the editor sufficiently to secure space 
once a week for a propaganda of the interests of the 
members of the musical profession and the large num¬ 
ber who are interested in music as amateurs. It will 
pay in every way. Try it for a year. Business men 
pay for space in the daily newspapers. Musicians 
can get the space for their advertising if they will 
fill it with interesting news and comment. The fact 
is our suggestion is simply a plain business one, with 
the advantages strongly in favor of the teacher who 
does the work. 


Not the least singular characteristic of music is 
the contrast between its scientific basis and the in¬ 
tangibility of its substance. Founded on strict mathe¬ 
matical ratios, it is at once the most exact of sciences 
and the most indefinite of the arts. It is not too 
much to say that the laws of music govern the uni¬ 
verse. Music is the lowest round of a ladder which 
reaches to the ultimate facts of existence, for these, 
so far as we know, are composed of varying rates of 
vibration. The lowest rates of vibration are heard as 
sound. With increasing rapidity sound passes into 
heat, then into light, chemical affinity, electricity, and 
—it is surmised—into ether. Even the physical basis 
of life is supposed to be a form of vibration. 

Science has begun to turn to music for aid. The 
well-known phenomenon of sympathetic vibration, 
perhaps most familiarly exemplified by the effect of 
the so-called “loud” or damper pedal of the piano, has 
been utilized by Marconi in his wireless telegraphic 
apparatus. In order to secure secrecy of messages 
each transmitter and its corresponding receiver is 
syntonized; that is, tuned to the same rate of vibra¬ 
tion. Those tuned to different rates have no influence 
upon each other. Keely, the inventor of the motor 
which bore his name, produced an enormous force, 
« hieh he claimed to disengage by means of sympa¬ 
thetic vibration. This he awakened by a violin-bow 
drawn across a tuning fork. His death unfortunately 
e t his claims unproved. It still remains uncertain 
«he her he was a charlatan or a scientist ahead of 


The newer athletic science lays great stress on 
building up strength through relaxation, which, how¬ 
ever. is a term much misunderstood. It does not 
mean inertia, but a perfect repose. When Stonewall 
Jackson was taking his men on those forced marches 
that so astonished his Federal opponents, he would 
not allow them, when a halt was called, to sit on 
fences or loll around in groups; he made them lie 
down, and “rest all over." The Arabs of the African 
deserts who make long marches have a great power 
of relaxing the voluntary muscles and by means of 
this restore their strength after an exhausting march 
in the heat of the desert. The thought drawn from 
this illustration is that, when one is resting he ought 
to rest all over, and to make it a part of his volun¬ 
tary effort that he does rest. Let relaxation and 
repose be a means for building up strength during the 
summer months. 


Several of our friends have sent us copies of their 
local papers in which the work of the past musical 
season in the community has been reviewed with the 
hope of finding suggestion for the season to begin 
in a few months. There is no doubt that if those in¬ 
terested in the musical progress of a city look over 
the ground carefully they will find places that will 
admit of improvement. The lesson for progress is 
ready for the reading. Then a rfsumt of the work 
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masterly self-control, both intellectual and moral as 
impeccable as that of a clergyman. 

Thus we will naturally discover that musicians 
attain as good by-products from their art, and in¬ 
sensibly incrusted upon their characters, from long 
musical habitude, first a mind, quick to the verge of 
the unsteady and the erratic, feelings ready to rush 
like liquid lava into any channel, a personal refine¬ 
ment of manner and body which renders their pleas¬ 
ures peculiarly keen and vivid, a vibratile habit of 
soul which makes them prompt to respond to all de¬ 
mands upon sympathy, and an ambition for the love 
and praise of their fellows which acts upon them like 
a continual spur of fire. All these qualities rank 
among the best and most amiable of human traits. 

No high-minded musician need blush for his col¬ 
leagues; for they are men remarkable for these quali¬ 
ties, and the development of them to higher and 
higher potency as life goes on is a necessary con¬ 
comitant of the pursuit of music. The real musician 
is more likely than men in other callings to be in¬ 
tense, and quick to be easily changed in emotional 
temperature from hot to cold and vice versd, to be 
roused to pity or detestation instantly, to have deli¬ 
cate, soft manners, and sensitiveness to pleasure, and 
yet to be compact with ambition. 


The sphere of usefulness of The Etude may be 
considerably widened by a larger appreciation on the 
part of musicians and teachers of the chief aim and 
tendency of its articles. 

While the primary objects of a musical magazine of 
this nature are to furnish food and stimulus for 
thought in the form of advice, instruction and sug¬ 
gestion, and to afford a medium for the interchange 
of views and opinions, nevertheless a still higher and 
wider view may be taken of the articles printed in 
these columns. A larger majority of these seek to 
provide for the musician and teacher support and 
material for argument in behalf of his chosen pro¬ 
fession. If a general sentiment in favor of music and 
music-study is to be created, the efforts of the work¬ 
ing musician must largely be relied upon for the ac¬ 
complishment of that end. 

Into this -task the musician should throw himself 
with enthusiasm, seeking and making use of all the 
material for argument and exhortation at his com¬ 
mand. The laity must, by all possible means, be 
stimulated to an interest in music in general and 
brought to a conviction of the manifold advantages 
and profit to be gained from music-study. Moreover, 
one’s professional brethren must be incited to re¬ 
newed interest and increased efforts. 


The numerous commencement events of the past 
month naturally impel us to a consideration of what 
may be demonstrated by the programs of these affairs. 
It is possible that the general public, the participants 
and their relatives and friends, and the faculties of 
the institutions giving the commencements, may each 
have a different view of the matter. 

The general public is inclined to view the average 
commencement as an exhibition pure and simple, and, 
if it be not interested in one or more of the partici¬ 
pants, is inclined to judge harshly of the standard 

of performance. 

To the participant the commencement is a moment¬ 
ous event, long and eagerly anticipated and serious 
in its realization. 

To the teachers and those in charge the commence¬ 
ment means much more than a mere exhibition. The 
program has been planned and considered long * n 
advance and carefully worked up, the attainments 
and peculiar capabilities of each candidate for gradua¬ 
tion being carefully weighed in the selection and prep¬ 
aration of the various numbers. To the faculty the 
success of a commencement program means much. I* 
is the fruition of their labors and in some sense a 
demonstration of the efficiency of their training an< * 
preparation. 
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THE MASON TWO-FINGER EXERCISE. 

PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

A correspondent asks if I think the Mason two- 
finger exercise develops a sufficiently higK action for 
piano-playing, to which I would reply, yes. There 
was a time when I believed in a high finger-action, 
but years of experience have taught me that the 
hammer-stroke of the finger that follows a high lift 
frequently engenders muscular rigidity and almost 
invariably results in a hard, unsympathetic, and 
“wooden” tone. Hence in my own playing and teach¬ 
ing I have been getting further and further away 
from a pure finger-stroke and rarely, if ever, use it 
in running work, unaccompanied by a greater or less 
degree of finger-flexion. 

In rapid passage-work, runs or arpeggios, a beau¬ 
tiful quality of tone as weU as perfect clearness 
results from a slight flexion of the finger-tips toward 
the palm of the hand. It is this musical, pearly 
tone that I try to develop in the playing of my 
pupils. And I find that as a means to this end the 
Mason exercise is invaluable. What is necessary in 
playing is quickness of up-aetion, not height; but, 
if you want the latter, the slow form of the Mason 
exercise can be made to develop it as well as any 
other exercise that I know of. 

MUSICAL PARALLAX. 

J. S. VAN CLEVE. 

Do you know what a parallax is? Well, let me 
try to define it to you. Suppose that you look at 
a certain tree. You get a notion of its appearance, 
its position relative to other objects. Now walk 
a hundred yards farther north, and look at the same 
tree. At once, there is both a new appearance of 
the tree itself, and a different attitude of it in refer¬ 
ence to the group of objects among which you see it. 
The tree will seem to have changed its place, when 
in reality you have altered your relation to it. This 
apparent change of place in an object when the posi¬ 
tion of the observer is changed is what we call 
parallax. It is of the utmost value to the astrono¬ 
mer. It is by means of it that he is able to measure 
the approximate distance of the so-called fixed stars. 
When observed at one time in the year a particular 
star will occupy a certain place in the star-pattern 
of the sky; when observed six months later, while 
the earth has rolled to a place one hundred and 
e ighty-five million miles away from its former posi¬ 
tion, the star seems to have changed, and by measur¬ 
ing the tiny angle thus formed the mathematician 
can ascertain the distance of the star. 

How does this scientific device find any analogy 
in music? Very clearly. There is such a thing as 
mental parallax quite as real as the physical parallax. 
You learn a piece of music; you think you know all 
about it; but you go to a concert or a recital, hear 
it played by some gifted genius, and you come away 
ecstatic, abashed, confused, in a mixed condition of 
wonder, bewilderment, delight, and discouragement. 
You have mentally taken the parallax of the piece 
and learned to your amazement at what distance it 
18 from you in spirit. There was a time when you 
probably considered a Beethoven sonata dry, dull, 
and more like an exercise than a piece. Then per¬ 
haps the noble, melodious melancholy of the “Moon¬ 
light” sonata began to appeal to you, and then pos¬ 
sibly the “Appassionata,” or the sonata, Op. 110. 

Surely everyone who has earnestly pursued music 
lor ten years or more has had more than once the 
experience which might accurately be described as 
receiving a revelation. Do these changes of opinion, 
these enlargements of art and lowerings of self dis¬ 


hearten you so that you prefer not to experience 
them? Then you are like a child who would rather 
think of the fixed stars as petty lamps for our 
world, and not know them to be suns. 

NOWADAYS. 

MADAME A. PUPIN. 

How much superior the style of teaching is nowa¬ 
days to what it was thirty or more years ago! 
Formerly the teacher “gave pieces” and listened with 
complacency while the pupil executed (murdered) 
them; now the teacher trains the hands and lingers 
preparatory to giving pieces. Formerly the teacher 
spent most of the lesson-hour hearing the pupil blun¬ 
der through page after page of a piece, and finished 
the lesson by saying: “Now practice this well for 
the next lesson”; now the teacher drills the pupil 
on a few measures and makes him understand how 
to practice to secure a good result. Formerly a 
teacher told the pupil that a rest meant to lift the 
hand up; now the teacher explains that it means 
complete silence for the value of the rest. Formerly 
pupils played as fast as they could, paying no atten¬ 
tion to evenness or rhythm; now every good teacher 
uses a metronome and the pupil must play with 
equal perfection, slow and fast tempos. Formerly 
both teacher and pupil ignored dynamic signs and 
marks of expression; if the pupil asked inconvenient 
questions, the teacher said they were foreign words 
and hadn’t anything to do with the music; now every 
self-respecting teacher possesses a pronouncing dic¬ 
tionary of musical terms and makes it a point to 
explain words and signs to the pupil. Formerly 
pupils learned scales from a book and played them 
both hands together; they went right for about six 
notes and then came chaos; no wonder pupils de¬ 
tested the scales; now the teacher makes the pupil 
form the twelve scales from the model of the first, 
and learn them perfectly with one hand in one octave 
before trying them in two octaves; pupils get to 
playing them so easily and beautifully, they just love 
them, and want to play them for Aunt Julia and 
Uncle Ned and everybody else that comes in. For¬ 
merly teachers gave the same pieces to all their 
pupils; everybody wanted to learn “The Battle of 
Prague,” “The Maiden’s Prayer,” or “The Mocking 
Bird,” because that was all the music they ever 
heard; now, by the wonderful “On Sale” plan, teach¬ 
ers can find different pieces for different pupils and 
suited to the varied qualifications of each. Formerly 
there were no musical journals to aid a teacher of 
inexperience or defective education; nowadays every 
up-to-date teacher takes The Etude, and waxes con¬ 
fident as she grows in wisdom; and she tries to get 
her pupils to take it, too, assuring them that it is 
worth more than a quarter’s music-lessons, not to 
mention the pages and pages of sheet music. For¬ 
merly the solo pianist was heard only in large cities; 
now enthusiastic teachers and students club together 
and get some pianist to give a recital in their little 
town. The farmers and their wives and daughters, 
for miles around, drive to the hall or church, in all 
sorts of vehicles, and have to confess that they “bed 
no idee that a pianny could be made to talk like 
that.” And so the love of music grows and spreads 
abroad through the earth—to “humanize mankind.” 

VARIETY IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF WORK. 

PRESTON WARE OREM. 

In music-teaching too much attention cannot be 
paid to variety in the selection of working materials. 
In urging upon the student the value of concentra¬ 
tion of thought upon any single point of practice or 
execution it must not be lost sight of by the teacher 
that the subjects for this concentration be sufficiently 
varied to avoid monotony and consequent fatigue. 
It is a psychological fact that complete concentration 
upon any one point may be sustained successfully 
for- only a certain limited period. Hence the need for 
variety. 

In the methods of piano-teaching in vogue at pres¬ 
ent such variety should be easy of attainment. In 
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the assignment of the lesson physical exercise, tech¬ 
nical work, the etude, the study in rhythm or ear¬ 
training, the classic piece, and the modern piece 
should all have their proper place and due propor¬ 
tion, only a single point or limited portion of each, 
perhaps, but nevertheless sufficient to insure abun¬ 
dant variety. 

In the selection of physical exercises and technical 
work aU points of muscular activity and execution 
should be covered in due proportion, but with due 
regard to the individual needs of each pupil. 

In the selection of studies much discriminating 
care is demanded; the field is wide and is being 
constantly added to. The tendency nowadays is 
toward condensing this material as far as possible. 
It is not necessary, for instance, because a single 
book of any opus may be valuable or contain some 
studies of value, to force a pupil through the entire 
opus, as was formerly the custom in some quarters. 

In the selections of pieces both classic and modern 
the same attention to variety should he paid, the 
best and most characteristic works of each composer 
being sought out and used. 

THE MUSICIAN’S BUSINESS TRAINING. 

J. FRANCIS COOKE. 

To at least five causes may be attributed the gen¬ 
eral lack of business methods among musicians,—the 
most important of them being the false idea that 
business is simply a set of customs calculated unfairly 
to deprive honest people of their due by shrewd 
machinations barely within the limit of honesty. 
The others are an unnecessary distaste for accounts 
or clerical details, a lack of specific business educa¬ 
tion, an ignorance of the advantages to be derived 
from business methods, and the prejudice bred by 
the traditional bohemian looseness that has ofttimes 
in the past been the bane of many a talented person. 
The present writer refers to conditions as he sees 
them. It is the height of impudent effrontery for 
any professional man to contend that his calling is 
more important than that of any other vocation, 
artistic, scientific, or commercial. Business is the 
backbone of social civilization, and in its true sense 
means no more or less to the musician than a nego¬ 
tiation of the products of his talent, genius, and in¬ 
dustry for a just compensation. 

He is frequently without commercial training of 
any kind whatever. To say nothing of any technical 
ignorance of business laws relating to commercial 
paper, contracts, and book-keeping, he is often simi¬ 
larly unfamiliar with the ordinary business customs 
relating to professional obligations, competency, 
punctuality, liberal methods, and the various other 
ethical elements of a broad business policy. 

He has yet to learn that only by a careful atten¬ 
tion to accounts, the presentation and prompt col¬ 
lection of bills, the immediate return of a receipted 
statement can he ever hope to be free from the dis¬ 
turbing consciousness of neglect. He may well open 
his eyes and see in the success of many merchants 
the true road to his own ideal. He might learn that 
in all lines of endeavor the present-day business man 
finds competition so keen that he is forced to con¬ 
duct business upon principles sufficiently liberal to 
protect him from falling behind his associates. 

A great teacher is great only because his pupils 
receive more from his instruction than they could get 
from his rivals. If by means of system and business 
regularity he is able to make their work more 
progressive, his own work is more valuable to them. 
System is simply a part of Nature’s colossal scheme, 
and system is the mainspring of business. It is im¬ 
possible to estimate what would have been the result 
if the thoughtless Poe had had the business regularity 
of Longfellow, Whittier, or Browning. But it is safe 
to assert that the musician who apes the unbusiness¬ 
like life of the itinerant musician of past years is 
doing himself a great injustice. Wagner, Brahms, 
and Beethoven were good business men, notwith¬ 
standing their critics, and it behooves the young 
musician to look seriously upon the business educa¬ 
tion as being of great help in his life-work. 
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THE MISTAKES OF MUSICIANS AS SEEN 
BY AN OUTSIDER. 

BY FRANK II. MARLING. 

The Intolerance of the Music-Teacher. 

Every month the columns of Tub Etude contain 
articles on a variety of subjects connected with music, 
and these articles, with rare exceptions, are written 
by persons who have adopted music as a profession 
and who are, by reason of this fact, thoroughly quali¬ 
fied to discuss matters concerning the music-life. 
While this is us it should be, it may be interesting 
and not without value to the professional readers of 
The Etude to hear from time to time the voice of an 
entire outsider—a non-professional; and in this way 
to learn how some phases of the musician’s life and 
character impress one who looks at them from the 
outside world. There is always something to be 
gained by getting a new point of view, and those who 
are absorbed in the teaching or study of music as 
a daily occupation should surely be helped by the 
friendly criticism of men and women who are removed 
from the difficulties and temptations which beset a 
musician's career, and on that account are in a posi¬ 
tion to judge them dispassionately. 

The present writer wishes, therefore, to touch on 
one feature of the average musician's character, which 
is so common, that it may be fairly called a typical 
one. l'osaibly some professional will be surprised to 
hear that the narrowness and intolerance of the aver¬ 
age music-teacher is spoken of among non-professional 
people, as a notorious fact, and perhaps no weakness 
or defect has done more to injure the craft than this 
characteristic. 

This statement refers especially to the treatment 
extended by the teachers of the various methods and 
technic in the different departments of the art toward 
those who differ from them in their theories and 
practice. There are no more burning questions in the 
profession than these: What is the best method of 
teaching this or that branch of the art? How can the 
voice be trained to produce the best results! How can 
correct pianoforte technic be most quickly attained? 
How shall the instructor on any instrument or the 
teacher of harmony, composition, and kindred sub¬ 
jects proceed with a pupil? It cannot be denied that 
the old proverb “who shall decide when doctors dis¬ 
agree?” applies with special force to the situation in 
the musical world. When professional men and 
women who, as regards these questions, appear to 
I* equally able and honest and who have put years 
of patient study and practical experience into their 
work, differ so radically as they do about the best 
methods, and, in many cases, even the fundamental 
principles of teaching, it is certainly puzzling to the 
sincere inquirer after truth to know where it lies. 

Surely under these circumstances it is becoming to 
the advocate of any special form or method to say 
something like this to his prospective pupil: “I prefer 
my own way. It has done much for me, and I believe 
in it thoroughly, and feel confident it will produce 
good results. I refuse, however, to denounce other 
systems which differ from mine. Some seem to have 
been helped by them, and I do not wish to criticise 
them.” Do we often hear of this fair-minded and dig¬ 
nified attitude as being taken by musicians? 

Very rarely, I fear; on the contrary, it seems to be 
the cardinal article of faith of the average clujmpion 
of any particular form of musical instruction, that, 
through all the ages, there “has been, is now, and ever 
shall be” only one way of reaching a desired result, 
and that is by his particular way. Persons of this 
mind think that no one can possibly get into the 
musical heaven of “artistic excellence” except by the 
strait and narrow gate of their own system of tech¬ 
nical training. They bow down and worship their 
method of imparting knowledge to the entire exclu- 
sion of all others. In their eyes not only is their way 
the best way, it is the only way. And so they describe 
the teachers of all other methods as fools, cranks, 
ignoramuses, charlatans, and all kinds of foolish and' 
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wicked individuals. The systems of these unfortunate 
beings are not only wrong, but inexcusably and ab¬ 
surdly wrong, without an atom of sense to commend 
them and plainly contrary to the laws of Nature. 

This is not an exaggerated statement of the case, 
as many who are familiar with the facts will testify. 
It is, in fact, a very unusual thing to get a charitable 
and fair judgment of a musician from another who 
employs a different method, especially if they both 
be in the same town or city. It seems strange that 
these musicians fail to recognize the injury they do to 
themselves by such violent denunciation of others. 
Nothing is more characteristic of a gentleman than 
courtesy and fair play to an opponent. He will main¬ 
tain his own side, but he will not belittle himself by 
despising or abusing his opponent, a resource, not of 
strong, but of petty and ignoble, minds. Any abuse, 
therefore, that is heaped on an opponent’s head re¬ 
coils like a boomerang, with added force on the head 
of the aggressor. Do we not naturally think less of 
a man who talks as if the sum of human knowledge 
on a particular theme were concentrated in him, and 
do not our sympathies go out, spontaneously as a 
rule, toward those who are so unreasonably attacked? 

And then, again, what a bad influence upon the 
musician’s character is effected by this prejudiced and 
one-sided habit of mind! He should certainly be a 
person of judgment and poise, a well-rounded person¬ 
ality, developed on the various sides of his nature. 
But this inability to comprehend the point of view 
of those who differ from him is a sign, not of power, 
but of weakness and superficiality. The greatest ora¬ 
tors and lawyers have always entertained the highest 
respect for their opponents’ arguments. Our own 
Abraham Lincoln, who won nearly every law-case he 
took, is said to have ascribed his success to the fact 
that he always studied the other side, as thoroughly 
if not more so, than his own. In what marked con¬ 
trast with this is the flippant disrespect with which 
musicians dismiss from consideration, even without 
examination, the claims and contentions put forth by 
those who espouse a different view. In every-day life 
as well as in courts of law we have all seen that 
those who have used these tactics meet ultimately 
with discomfiture and defeat. 

1’or many years, the world has heard of that awful 
thing the odium theologictm, the terrible stigma at¬ 
tached to those who have the temerity to differ from 
the orthodox theological belief, but, in the present 
writer s opinion, the originator of the phrase was un¬ 
acquainted with music, for he would certainly have 
coined another and more dreadful one, odium must- 
cianum, so far does the latter excel the former in its 
suggestion of the most virulent form of obloquy. 
Enough has been said to prove that this attitude 
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ANALYSIS OF GRIEG’S BERCEUSE, OP 
38, NO. 1.‘ 

BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 

One of Grieg’s most charming lyrics is this thor¬ 
oughly unique and characteristic Cradle Song. This 
has always been a most attractive and facilely treated 
subject for piano-compositions, on account of the 
way in which it lends itself to realistic handling. 

The general plan of these compositions is always 
substantially the same: a simple, swinging accom¬ 
paniment in the left hand, symbolizing the rocking 
cradle, and a soft, soothing melody in the right, more 
or less elaborately ornamented, suggesting the song 
of the nurse or mother lulling the child to rest. 

An almost infinite variety of effect is possible, how¬ 
ever, within these seemingly narrow limits, depend¬ 
ent upon the differing ability and personality of the 
composer, the diversity in melodic and harmonic color¬ 
ing, and especially upon the environment and con¬ 
ditions conceived of by the writer as the setting or 
background of the picture. The range of legitimate 
suggestion in this regard by means of such works is 
as broad as that of human experience itself. For in¬ 
stance, the child imagined may be the idolized prince 
of a royal line, rocked in a golden cradle with a 
jeweled crown embossed upon its satin canopy, and 
guarded by the loyalty, the hopes and pride of a 
mighty nation; or it may be the sickly offspring of 
want and suffering, doomed from its birth to sorrow 
and struggle and disappointment, to a crown of toil 
and a heritage of tears; or perhaps it may be a 
fairy changeling, stolen by Titania in some wayward 
caprice, rocked to sleep in a lily-cup upon crystal 
waves, or watching, with large wondering human eyes, 
the pranks of the forest elves as they trace with 
swiftly circling feet their magic rings upon the moss, 
or waken the morning-glories upon the lawn with a 
shower-bath of dew. 

The lullaby song of the mother may thrill with the 
sweet content and rapturous joy of a life of love and 
brightness but just begun, and seemingly endless in 
its forward vista of ever new and ever glad surprises. 
Her fancies may be winged by hope and happiness to 
airy flights in which no sky-piercing height seems im¬ 
possible; or her voice may vibrate with the songs of 
a broken-hearted widow, who guards the little sleeper 
in an agony of loving fear, as the last treasure saved 
from the wreck of her world. As the smallest plot of 
garden ground possesses the capacity to receive and 
develop the germs of the most diverse forms of vegeta¬ 
tion, from the violet to the oak, from the fragrant 
rose to the deadly poppy, so these modest little mu¬ 
sical forms are replete with an almost boundless po¬ 
tentiality of suggestion. 

In the case of this particular work by Grieg, the 
child portrayed is no delicate rose-tinted girl-baby, 
downily cushioned upon silken pillows, peeping tim¬ 
idly from a drift of dainty laces like the first crocuses 
from the feathery snow of April, but the lusty son of 
a Viking stock, with the blood of a sturdy race of 
fighters coursing red through his veins, and with a 
will and a voice of his own, cradled in the hollow 
trunk of a pine or the hide-lashed blade-bones of the 
elk, wrapped in the skin of wolf or bear, and lulled to 
sleep by the rough, but kindly, crooning of a peasant 
nurse. May we not fancy the refrain of her song 
somewhat after the fashion of the following lines: 

“Oh hush thee, my baby; 

The time will soon come 
When thy rest will be broken 
By trumpet and drum. 

When the bows will be bent, 

The blades will be red. 

And the beacon of battle 
Will blaze overhead. 

Then hush thee my baby, 

Take rest while you may 
For strife comes with manhood 
As waking with day.” 

' See music on opposite page. 
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Conducted by 
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A youitg man walked into a 
THE HURRY UP New York vocal studio last 

METHOD. winter and asked to have his 

voice tried. The teacher tested 
the voice, found it quite promising, and so informed 
him. The following dialogue then took place: 

Young Man. —“Will it pay me to have my voice 
cultivated t” 

Teacher. —“That depends more upon you than it 
does upon the voice.” 

Young Man. —“I thought you said my voice was 
promising.” 

Teacher. —“So I did, but it doesn’t follow that you 
will have the courage and patience to face difficulties 
and work them out, which is what must be done with 
any voice to redeem the promise there is in it.” 

Young Man. —“Oh, well! I’ll work all right. I just 
love music, and my folks tell me they would rather 
hear me sing than some professionals that come 
around.” 

Teacher. —“Possibly your folks are prejudiced a 
little. Have you sung much in public?” 

Young Man. —“Yes, sir; I sang the tenor part in 
‘Queen Esther’ and I sing in the choir.” 

Teacher. —“Then you can read music.” 

Young Man. —“No, but my sister is the organist, 
and she plays the music over and over for me until I 
get it right. I have a letter from our pastor which 
will give you some idea Of what they thiuk of me in 
the church” (hands it to teacher). 

Teacher reads as follows: 

To Whom it May Concern: 

The bearer of this, Mr. Willie Williams, is one 
of the brightest young lambs in our flock. It is 
with deep concern that we come to the parting of 
the ways, knowing the temptations in large cities 
which so often are the undoing of country boys. 
He has sung the tenor in our chorus choir and 
occasionally sustains a solo part with credit. He 
is going to the city to expend a sum of money 
which was left him by a relative for the further¬ 
ance of his singing. • We all hope he will return 
to us soon, greatly strengthened in voice and 
knowledge. 

Rev. J. W. Thomasson, 

Pastor of Icy Mountain 
Church, Greenland. 

Teacher. —“This letter tells me you have had a sum 
of money left to you which you have decided to ex¬ 
pend in voice-culture. Will you give me some idea 
of your plans?” 

1 oung Man. —“There was a lady from the city who 
boarded up our way last summer; and she said I 
ought to have my voice taught, for tenor voices were 
scarce, and good ones like mine were paid as high 
as five or six hundred dollars a year for singing in 
church. I had this money left to me; so have come 
down to find out about it.” 

Teacher. —“Do you expect to board in the city?” 
Young Man. —“Yes, sir; and I would like to know 
how much my lessons will cost to stay right on and 
finish, so as to plan for my boarding money.” 

Teacher. —“Then you expect to stay until you 
finish? How much money have you set apart for the 
purpose?” 

Young Man. —“One hundred and fifty dollars, sir.” 
Teacher. —(After recovering from his surprise) “I 
am ufraid, my young friend, you have not money 
enough to carry out your plans*” 

Young Man. —“But the lady who was there last 
summer said there were teachers in New York who 
could finish me up in three months.” 


Teacher .—"That may be true, but I have not a 
great deal of confidence in the quick ‘finishing up’ 
process, and would advise you to talk the matter up 
at home and plan for a longer stay or not enter upon 
the study at all.” 

(Exit Willie.) 

Of course, this was an exceptional case. People are 
not, as a rule, so deficient in knowledge of the re¬ 
quirements and conditions of study; but it points to 
the fact that teachers who may mean well fail to 
take into account the narrow views and limited under¬ 
standing of those not accustomed to think in their 
grooves. It is probable that they would appear quite 
as ridiculous as their own victims if they were mak¬ 
ing inquiries with the points of advantage reversed. 
The essential idea of music has not yet taken a strong 
hold upon the masses. It will be many years before 
ear-worship is changed into thought-worship by the 
American music-lover as a whole. But to return to 
our mutton: the “Hurry-up Method” never was better 
illustrated than by the following circumstance, the 
truth of which we can vouch for. 

“Good morning,” said a young man to the director 
of a large and well-known conservatory of music in 
the Middle West. He had an air of business and spot 
cash about him that looked promising for the school. 
Here was a new pupil and a man of force; so a 
cordial, but anticipatory, “Good morning” was the 
reply. 

“I wish to play the church-organ and to learn it 
right away.” 

“How much can you play now?” 

“Not any; that is just why I am here.” 

“Then I presume you play the piano?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Don’t you know anything about music?” 

“I don’t know a note from a doughnut, but I came 
here to learn it, and I want to know how long it 
will take.” 

The Herr Director concealed his surprise, and asked 
the young man how long he expected it would take. 

The prospective organist said: “Well, I suppose to 
do it up fine I ought to spend a month or six weeks.” 

“And what is your hurry?” was the next question. 

“They have bought a new organ at one of the 
churches in our town, and are after an organist; and 
as there is a little money in it I applied for the posi¬ 
tion and was accepted. The committee have given me 
two months to get ready in.” 

The “Hurry-Up Method” is advertised all along the 
line of musical study. We read of “The Lightning 
Method of Piano-Playing,” “Piano taught in twelve 
lessons,” “Singing in three months,” etc., etc., all of 
which can be justified only on the score that it pays 
in money. 

Does it pay in music? Yes, in one way. It more 
clearly defines the line between the art and its empty 
imitations. In other respects it is a misfortune, as 
it clogs the wheels of progress and lends to impres¬ 
sionable minds an idea of the superficiality of music, 
and to the more thoughtful gives rise to the question 
as to its value as a worthy pursuit. To correct these 
false impressions is the duty of every teacher. It 
were far better to discourage the study of music than 
to foster the fallacy that anything worth while can 
result from a purposeless or insincere contact with it. 
This leads us to a view of musical activity which is 
comparatively new, but which is increasing in influ¬ 
ence and power with great rapidity. I refer to the 
so-called Mechanical Playing Instruments. 

When these inventions were first brought to notice 
musicians stood clearly on the defensive; they were 
associated with the street crank music machines, and 


those monstrosities which are to be found in German 
Rathskellers, which owe their transient activity and 
noisiness to springs and weights. However, it was 
soon realized that there was a difference. As the in¬ 
struments were developed new possibilities were re¬ 
vealed, and they began to take their place in the 
legitimate art-field. They are almost limitless in the 
matter of technic imitation, and the principal objec¬ 
tion to their use, the limitations in shading and ex¬ 
pression, are yielding to man’s inventive skill; clearly 
these instruments have a place in the great musical 
fabric, and we need not search deeply to realize their 
purpose. 

There is no music so difficult or well constructed 
but appears in the mechanical repertory, and thus do 
many who would otherwise be shut out from an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with music of the better sort find 
an increasing pleasure in hearing it. Another advant¬ 
age lies in its durability; one may repeat it as often 
and as many times as taste or curiosity prompts him. 
In short, we arrive by this means and at once at the 
fullest fruition of the “Hurry-Up Method,” avoiding 
all of the dangers of loose and hasty preparations, 
and enjoying promptly some of music’s most exalted 
strains. Is not this an improvement on the wretched 
apology for art which emanates from the teaching 
“Shylocks” who hold out false hopes of quick re¬ 
sults? There is much to be said on this subject, and 
it is only just to approve of the great change in this 
particular in recent years. To present to the student’s 
mind the immeasurable depth of musical thought is 
to dignify it and increase the veneration with which 
he approaches it. 

Of the six fundamental lines 
THE DOCTRINE of parallel development along 

OF VOWELS. which the human voice pro¬ 

ceeds, one of the most impor¬ 
tant is that -oU vowels. In the treatment of these 
pure vocal sounds there is a divergence of opinion. 
The bel canto singing of the world has been learned 
from Italy, and it is not strange that the views of 
the whole civilized world should have been colored, 
or at least tinged, by the qualities of that language. 

The Italian language owes some of its far-famed 
smoothness and euphony to the fact that it has but 
6ix recognized vowel-sounds, with possibly two slight 
modifications of them. Thus, the task of the singer 
is simplified. The English language has all of the 
vowels of the Italian, plus at least as many more 
narrow or modified vowels. To illustrate and define 
this matter take the following list of words: Me, 
may, not, note, saw, sue. These are the six large or 
open vowels; now the narrow: Fair, men, sing, sun, 
look; and the diphthongs are: Night, joy, now, with 
ye and we, as reversed diphthongs. These are some¬ 
what modified and blended, by various speakers, but 
are the essential elements of the language. Despite 
the fact that the usages of some artists violate the 
principle, and despite the fact that many teachers 
systematically antagonize it, I am decidedly and 
strenuously of the opinion that the true law of the 
singing voice is to utter the word of the text, pre¬ 
cisely the same when in singing as in speaking. 

No one of the European languages commonly used 
in singing is seemingly so ill-adapted to the voice as 
the English, yet this is only a seeming unfitGess. 
The fact that nearly all the people who have taken 
up singing as a profession for centuries past came 
from Italy, France, or Germany, or some of their 
cognate nations, while the Englisn and Americans 
were occupying themselves chiefly with political and 
industrial development, has caused the real beauty 
and value of this magnificent tongue to be ignored 
and overlooked. That our language is peculiarly rich 
in those narrow intermediate vowels which give fine 
shadings of tone, as the mixed tints give expression 
to a painting, gives it a strong claim to our respect 
and our study. 

Just look at random at a few of the beautiful 
words which our lyric poets employ, the vowel back¬ 
bone of which is of the narrow variety: Fair, when, 
then, there, sing, wing, ring, spring, fling, run, sun, 
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surround the vocal ligaments, thus stiffening them 
and forcing them to hold back the breath, which 
prevents their free vibration. This is the cause of 
all the harsh qualities of tone which come under the 
head of “throaty.” A beginner can usually produce 

_ RUHR „„„ .o more power in this manner, but at the expense of 

nothing more lovely than a full, free voice, uttered quality and also ultimately at the expense of his 

voice, as no flesh and blood will stand such treat¬ 
ment. Another way of incorrect breath-control is 
in the region of the soft palate, the back of the 
tongue, and walls of the throat. When the breath 
is controlled here, it produces a smothered quality 
of voice which some call “covered,” and which many 
teach (I must admit that, between a “throaty” and 
a “covered” tone, I prefer the latter, as that is not 
harsh); or the breath may be controlled by the soft 
palate in such a way as to send it partially through 
the nose, thereby producing a nasal quality. As a 
rule, when the breath is improperly controlled, it is 
not by any one way, but usually all the muscles in 
the region of the larynx and pharynx are more or 
less contracted in the effort to withstand breath- 


nut, done, look, book, brook, hook, would, should, 
could, stood, and a thousand others. 

It is often told to students that these vowels give 
the voice a mean and narrow quality unless they are 
distorted a little and made broad. This is the notion 
which I utterly contradict and oppose. There is 


spontaneously, and flowing out as if a gushing fount¬ 
ain were at work and could not be suppressed, while 
all the beautiful words of the poet float upon the 
surface of the stream, like leaves and flowers.— J. 8 . 
Van Clece. 


BREATHING. 


Why should singers be com¬ 
pelled to learn breath-control? 

I. What is the difference between 

ordinary breathing and that 
which is used by singers? Why is it that some teach¬ 
ers insist so much on correct breathing? These ques¬ 
tions have all been asked me in the course of my 
experience as a teacher. They are merely different 
forms of the same question. 

Breathing is one of the few things we do not have 
to learn to do in order to live. Ordinary breathing 
is perfectly natural, and people can follow their 
vocations in life without paying any attention to the 
manner in which they breathe. To be sure, a per¬ 
son’s capacity for breathing can be much increased 
by practice, and in so doing his chest-expansion will 
be much greater and his health improved. And yet 
this will all come under the head of ordinary breath¬ 
ing as distinct from the breathing required of a 
singer. 

Ordinary Breathino. 

In ordinary breathing the movements of the body 
follow along what are called “lines of least resist¬ 
ance”: f.e., the abdomen expands considerably more 
than the chest and ribs, because it is less of an effort 
for the diaphragm to descend and force out the com¬ 
paratively soft tissues of the abdomen than it is to 
lift the breast-bone, flex the muscles across the chest, 
and bend outward the riba—all of which occurs when 
the chest expands. The reader must understand that 
I refer to people whose clothing is sufficiently loose 
to allow the expansion of the abdomen. It is pos- 


pressure. 

It is the many different combinations of incorrect 
breath-control which are responsible for the many 
more or less unmusical qualities of tone. In other 
words, if a singer help the control of his breath in 
his larynx, lie alters the quality of the vibrations 
of his vocal ligaments. If he control it in any part 
of the musical tube,— i.e., between the top of his 
larynx and his lips,—he alters the shape and con¬ 
dition of that musical tube, and thus changes the 
tone-quality. In fact, even a little anxiety regard¬ 
ing breath-control will impart an anxious quality to 
the tone itself, though, if one could observe the ac¬ 
tion of the muscles, the change might be almost im¬ 
perceptible. Any effort toward breath-control in that 
part of the singer’s anatomy will cause an unnat¬ 
uralness of tone, and prevent the free, spontaneous 
delivery which only can be musical and artistic. 

How Controlled. 

But, of course, the breath must be controlled some¬ 
where, else all possibilities of tone are gone. It must 
therefore be controlled in the body. But how? This 


sible to have the clothes about the waist so tight <1UCst ‘° n has prol>abl >' caused more controversy than 
that it is easier to expand the chest than to stretch an - vtllin 8 e,se pertaining to the art of singing; and 

thus wisen the various styles of breathing, such 


the clothing. In ordinary breathing, if a moderate 
amount of breath be taken, most of the motion is in 
the abdomen, but if the quantity of breath be in¬ 
creased so as completely to fill the lungs, the chest 
will rise and the ribe expand. In ordinary breathing 
all the effort is made in taking in the breath. The 
larger the quantity inhaled, the greater the muscular 
effort. Then, by merely “letting go," the natural 
contraction of the muscles will expel the air. 

Control of Breath for Singing. 

Now, while ordinary breathing is perfectly natural, 
the control of the breath in singing is not, but has 
to be acquired by long practice. It is not necessary 


clavicular, intercostal, diaphragmatic, abdominal, 
etc. No one will find fault with the manner in which 
a singer controls his breath so long as he controls 
it in his body, and not in his throat. I say controls 
it so that he can inhale a reasonable and necessary 
amount and then exhale as much as may be neces¬ 
sary without its causing him any fear that the sup¬ 
ply will be insufficient for a long phrase and without 
the tone’s being overblown. No true meaning of the 
word “control” stops short of this, and, if the reader 
has not solved this problem, I advise him to give his 
undivided attention to it. It is the vital crucial 
point which must be solved-not merely theoretically 
but experimentally and i..* 




—Horace P. Dibble. 

(Concluded in The Etude for August.) 
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for a person, when talking, to pay any attention but experimentally and practically—before 

to breath-control, because he is constantly and rap- ”-- - 

idly articulating consonants which mechanically pre¬ 
vent the rapid emission of breath, while the vowels 
are so short as to prevent the breath from being 
wasted. He also talks within a small radius of pitch, 
using his vocal ligaments in a normal position where 
they are relatively strong and able to withstand 
considerable breath pressure. On the other hand, 
when he sings, he is forced to prolong the vowels 
and also have his mouth and throat open much 
wider so as to cause a larger reverberation of the 
tone therein, which causes a much greater waste of 
breath than talking. He is also compelled to sing 
over a wide range of pitch, and, when singing at 
either extreme of his vocal compass, the vocal liga¬ 
ments are forced into abnormal position, in which 
they are very weak and will not at first withstand 
much breath-pressure. 


What is the untaught and inexperienced singer 
liable to do under these circumstances? He may 
control the breath by contracting the muscles which 


Acoustic re-enforcement bears an 
intimate relation to the nicer intrica¬ 
cies of expression. Inclosed masses 
of air possess the property of syro- 
pathetic vibration. According to the 

r^°v n ;r city of the i C 

respond to different notes or tones. A mechanical 
of tad „„ respond to “ 


of any sound into its component parts is accom¬ 
plished. By this means it is clearly demonstrated 
that the quality of a sound is dependent upon the 
number, pitch, and intensity of the harmonics or over¬ 
tones entering into its composition. 

The mental passage from the mechanical resonator 
to the constantly-changing, wonderful device of the 
Creator, by which his creature man may rise to the 
transcendental heights of sentiment, is an easy one. 
Nature’s resonator—viz.: the buccal and pharyngeal 
cavities—is, under normal conditions, constantly 
adapting its capacity to the re-enforcement of tones 
of different pitch. As the pitch ascends, the capacity 
of the resonator gradually diminishes till it becomes 
comparatively small. This diminution does not mean 
any constriction of the throat, which must always be 
amply open, regardless of pitch, but is accomplished 
by the base of the tongue. Unlike the tip, the base 
of the tongue is attached along its under-surface, 
and its elevation involves a reduction of the reso¬ 
nator’s capacity, and the displacement of a corre¬ 
sponding amount of air. The elevation of the base 
of the tongue, with ascending pitch, and its depres¬ 
sion with descending pitch, are entirely involuntary 
movements which can only be controlled indirectly 
by a flexible jaw and open throat. They are in¬ 
finitesimal from tone to tone; but their effects are 
readily appreciated from register to register. When 
they occur involuntarily, another instrument is added 
to the vocal organ; for the inclosed air in the reso¬ 
nator, becoming sympathetically vibrant, catches up 
the tone of the vocal cords, and sings with it, in 
unison. 


Placing the Tone. 

With natural, automatic conditions obtaining 
above and below the larynx, the spirit of song or 
speech will declare itself with inspiring spontaneity; 
will rejoice with its acoustic counterpart in the 
unrestricted home prepared for it; and its dual voice 
will leap forward to the palatal sounding-board, like 
a thing material. This is the so-called placing of 
tone, which is dependent upon the conditions govern¬ 
ing acoustic re-enforcement. For low tones, the 
sound-waves impinge well forward on the hard palate, 
just back of the upper, front teeth. As the pitch 
ascends, the placing gradually goes higher until it 
reaches the roof of the mouth. Finally it again 
comes forward, but not directly forward as in the 
lower tones of the voice; for the sound-waves of the 
higher tones first strike the roof of the mouth and 
are then reflected to the teeth. Vocal nomenclature 
styles these higher tones “covered.” 

Placing is the great stumbling-block of beginners. 
Usually they conceive the exact situation for the 
placing of tones of different pitch; and then attempt 
to force the tones to those points by local effort. 
Natural tone-production cannot be forced by local 
adjustment. Its beautiful mechanism must be al¬ 
lowed to act on the volition of the spirit. The 
movements concerned in the adjustment of the reso¬ 
nator must occur automatically, without any local 
sensation other than that caused by the vibration 
of the correctly-placed tone on the hard palate. 
Practically the student should avoid the conception 
of high and low placing. The objective point is the 
front of the hard palate; and he should think every 
tone (high or low) forward, and accomplish his de¬ 
sire solely by a flexible and decisive opening of the 
mouth. 

The natural variations in placing, regarded from 
below upward, are caused by such a progressive de¬ 
crease in the length of the vertical and antero-poste- 
rior diameters of the posterior half of the resonator, 
as shall so modify the trajectory of the sound-waves 
that their ultimate point of contact with the hard 
palate shall be continually elevated, until finally 
their trajectory is broken at its end, by the intro¬ 
duction of an obtuse angle whose vertex, being > n 
turn elevated and retracted, shall gradually depress 
the ultimate point of contact till it again reaches the 
anterior border of the hard palate, or where it was 
situated when the trajectory of the sound-waves was 
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at its lowest. Thus, while the placing of the highest 
and lowest tones of the voice are identical, their 
approaches are vastly different. The sound-waves 
of the low tones come forward by a low line of 
curvature, and are but slightly focused on the hard 
palate; but those of the higher tones become more 
and more sharply focused with ascending pitch, that 
of the highest being exceedingly concentrated. Plac¬ 
ing, as regards ascending pitch, comprises an ascent 
and then a descent; the first being gradual, and the 
second rapid. Their proportion, ordinarily, varies 
from a:b::4:l to a:b::5:l, according to extent of 
compass. Placing and acoustic re-enforcement can¬ 
not be dissociated, the changes in dimension of the 
resonator, governing placing, being caused by the 
conditions imposed on the base of the tongue by the 
requirements of acoustic re-enforcement. As the 
base of the tongue forms the floor of the resonator, 
obviously its depression or elevation constantly 
changes, not only the diameters of the throat, but, 
owing to its posterior position, also the curve of 
approach of the sound-waves to the hard palate. 
Freedom of external vowel-formation will rapidly 
lead to the practical understanding of placing, and 
make the equalization of the registers of the voice 
a comparatively simple undertaking. 

The conditions of acoustic re-enforcement and its 
consequent determination of the placing of tones 
show very forcibly why vowel-forms should not be 
exaggerated; for by their exaggeration these abso¬ 
lutely essential movements are hampered or alto¬ 
gether prevented. A command of acoustic re-enforce¬ 
ment is the greatest essential to the practical use 
of the voice; for it is evident that by such re-enforce¬ 
ment of tone increased amplitude is obtained with¬ 
out the expenditure of additional expiratory force. 
It is the application of this principle that gives rise 
to the pleasurable sensation experienced by the nat¬ 
ural singer. He has obtained a desired end without 
direct voluntary effort, and feels a justifiable satis¬ 
faction in the reflection that he was enabled to do so 
by reason of mental rather than physical force. 

Uniformity of Vowel Sounds. 

A change in size of the resonator, during the 
process of re-enforcement, involves a like change in 
vowel-form. Thus, when tones are acoustically re¬ 
enforced, vowel-sounds are sung with different forms: 
large, medium, and small, according as the conditions 
of pitch require. These variations in vowel-form do 
not signify geometrical ones; but of dimensions, just 
as any given form may be of varying size yet retain 
its exact proportions, as a large-, medium-, or small¬ 
sized ellipse. 

If the production of vowel-sounds has been inter¬ 
fered with by dragging the consonantal formation, 
and harnessing the consonantal form to the subse¬ 
quent vowel-form, neither one can be brought to 
its fullest perfection. Consonantal and vowel forma¬ 
tions should be separate and distinct functions. The 
result of their confusion is a corruption of the vowel- 
sounds, viz.: destruction of their natural qualities 
by the exaggeration of harsh, shrill, and unmusical 
harmonics. If the quality of each has been so 
changed, their differences become very marked, even 
on tones of moderate power; and when additional 
power is required, almost all musical beauty is lost, 
or, at least, incalculably diminished. 

The index to uniformity of vowel-forms is a com¬ 
mon direction or placing of the sound-waves. The 
placing at a given pitch should be practically iden¬ 
tical for each vowel-sound; and in correct, natural 
vocalization every vowel-sound can be sung with the 
same placing, and a smooth, very flattering uni¬ 
formity of quality. Uniformity can only be attained 
by association and comparison. The endless singing 
of solfeggii on a single vowel-sound has its use with 
the singing-master, for developing flexibility; but is 
of no value to the voice-builder, and is positively 
harmful to the untrained voice. The voice that must 
sing on many vowel-sounds cannot be trained for 
practical use by the development of but one. It 
is a very simple argument to advance, that all the 
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vowel-sounds of a language must be cultivated for 
its finished use in song or speech. 

To secure uniformity between the vowel-sounds, 
the form of all must be approximated; and to accom¬ 
plish this, necessary changes in form should be lim¬ 
ited, almost entirely, to the internal, automatic 
adjustment of the larynx, pharyngeal cavity, and 
soft palate. It is not necessary for the lips to be 
protruded for the formation of certain vowel-sounds 
and retracted for that of others. Anyone who hath 
eyes to see, and ears to hear, can convince himself, 
if he chance to give audience and attention to a nat¬ 
ural singer, that the most mellifluous, expressive, 
and, in every way, practical results are obtained 
without facial contortion. 

After uniformity of quality between all the vowel- 
sounds has been attained by the approximation of 
formation, then opens before the singer the illim¬ 
itable field of expression in song, and the far reaches 
of interpretation. 

The Development of Individuality. 

When the singer has secured automatic breath- 
control, authoritative articulation, uniform vowcl- 
’formation, and a beautiful gamut of vowel-sounds, 
then he has reached the dividing-line between the 
calm of ratiocination and the exacerbations of senti¬ 
ment, and is equipped for a satisfactory study of 
the art of singing. Those who have learned that the 
organ of the Almighty can be attuned but as orig¬ 
inally intended; that language, the imperfect inven¬ 
tion of inferior man, must be made subservient to 
harmony, and not allowed to usurp her sphere with 
manufactured discord; who have rent asunder the 
veil of vocal mystery, and discovered the divine in¬ 
strument, may not only scatter the merry pearls of 
colorature, and ravish audient ears with velvet ca¬ 
dences, but also strike upon its heaven-born strings 
the spontaneous notes of joy and praise, wake the 
burst and limpid flow of passion, move it to the 
rhythmic pulsings of tenderness, and, withal, lend 
to its voice a tinct of their own souls, and make it 
the vehicle for spiritual tones forever echoing down 
the long vistas of self-expression. 

Self-expression determines the original artist. The 
voice-builder can develop a pure and expressive voice; 
the singing-master can foist his own conceptions on 
the imitator; but every vocal artist worthy of the 
name must rely on his own interpretations. Self¬ 
culture is the foundation from which rises initiative. 
Emotionalism may be worked upon, drawn forth, and 
developed by the singing-master; but emotionalism is 
a poor substitute for the expression of exalted senti¬ 
ment and character. 

Tone Color. 

A masterful control over the application of acous¬ 
tic re-enforcement, and an artistic judgment as to 
the degree oi power to be employed for varying 
sentiments, is the perfection of tone-coloring. It is 
tone-color, with its intricate and subtle variations, 
which makes the human voice the most beautiful of 
all instruments. It is that which gives brilliance, 
gravity, and soul to the voice. It determines the 
finished artist. The ability to color the voice in 
sympathy with the words of another depends upon 
the power of the imagination, which is, in its turn, 
dependent upon education and culture. When the 
singer enters the field of interpretation he is thrown 
on his own resources, upon that which he can get 
from no teacher of the voice; his knowledge of the 
forces which sway feeble humanity to and fro, at 
will. He must be able to touch the pulse of life 
accurately, that it may bound at his suggestion. 

Psychic Elements. 

The creative power of the mind supplies the gaps 
which experience has left vacant. Imagination, sym¬ 
pathy, and soul go hand in hand. The stronger the 
power of the imagination, the stronger the sympathy, 
and the deeper the soul. Sympathy enables the 
artist to assume, and throw his whole soul into the 
part of another whose character and action have 
been predetermined by the imagination. Many a 


voice has fallen short of greatness because its pos¬ 
sessor lacked sympathy with his impersonations. 

Dramatic action is the natural outcome of feeling, 
and, when properly utilized, greatly enhances the 
effect of the voice; yet how often we see singers 
whose action is a mere matter of stage-business; 
their gestures inappropriate; their voices cold. Their 
voices may be beautiful; may have reached the zenith 
of mechanical perfection; but that is all. We are 

constantly reminded that this is M. -, or Mme. -, 

and never allowed to forget them, and revel in the 
illusion of a Faust or Marguerite. But how different 
when we hear an artist who lends his soul to his 
voice and action; who adapts the color of his voice 
to every emotion, and his action to the expression 
of the voice; who by the fervor and truthfulness to 
Nature, of his voice and action, makes us forget 
ourselves, the theater, and the individuality of the 
singer, while absorbed in the realism of his por¬ 
trayal. 

The skillful vocalist and the soulful singer are en¬ 
tirely different entities. One of but ordinary vocal 
endowments may have the sensitive soul of an artist, 
and a genius for interpretation, exceeding that of the 
most gifted singer. His rise to recognition will be 
rapid; while, on the other hand, the possessor of the 
most mellifluous or dramatic of voices, if he be de¬ 
ficient in symmetrical, imaginative conceptions, will 
be anchored in the shoals of mediocrity. 

In its highest form, the genius for vocal interpreta¬ 
tion is dependent upon intellectual, moral, and phys¬ 
ical harmony and development. Beautiful voices are 
exceptional. A voice of pleasing quality, backed by 
artistic conceptions, is the more practical and more 
admired. The intellectual possessor of such a voice, 
who has learned and practices automatic breath- 
control, and the dissociation of consonantal and 
vowel- formation, has a masterful control over 
acoustic conditions above the larynx, and glories in 
a genius for interpretation, may cast his mental 
glance along the path which leads to eminence, and 
discover no obstacle other than studious application. 
—IF. It. Sample. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

C. W. B.—I have heard the word “infinite” sung 
three ways in that same Te Deum: Infinite, Infinite 
(short i ), and Infinite (long f). Such variations 
usually depend upon the culture or whim of the 
director or singer. My rule in such cases is to search 
for the intention of the composer, which is sometimes 
difficult to ascertain. Mr. Buck is a broad man and 
would not be likely to split hairs on a word as elas¬ 
tic as that if the musical or dramatic effect was at 
stake. Since the long i is used in'the word “finite,” 
I think it would be permissible to carry that use of 
the vowel into the longer word in cases where it was 
used in a dramatic way or when approaching a cli¬ 
max. There are but few words that are improved 
by changing the vowel sounds when singing. “Abra¬ 
ham” and “Wind” are examples. 

W. J.—The word Abraham has been the source of 
a lot of trouble. I think the good old patriarch 
would have appealed to the courts for something 
easier if he could have foreseen the trouble his name 
has caused. Some pronounce it A-bray-ham; others, 
Ah-bra-ham, second syllable like bro in brother; 
others, Ah-brah-harm; and others, to which group 
I belong because of the euphony rather than from 
any particular training, pronounce it A-(long sound), 
bra- (Italian o), ham, the regular sugar-cured 
variety. 

Many, perhaps most, persons deceive themselves in 
regard to music. When they think they are talking 
about it, they are not talking about the music itself 
at all, but about how it makes them feel; and, as the 
world goes, there is probably no single subject the 
general discussion of which reveals so enormous a dis¬ 
parity between the intensity and the definiteness of 
the impressions persons receive.— Apthorp. 
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Conducted by THOMAS TAPPER. 


July 1. William Vincent 
MUSICIANS Wallace. 

HORN IN JULY. July 6. William Crotch. 

July 10. Henri Wieniaw- 

iki. 

July II. Anna Mehlig. 

July 18. Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 

July 22. Luigi Arditi. 

July 23. Antonio Sacchini. 

July 24. Adolph Charles Adam. 

July 26. John Field. 

July 26. Otto Singer. 

July 27. George Onslow. 

July 28. Carl Zerrahn. 

In the Children's Page 
A SUMMER TASK. lesson on Bach and in the 
one on Handel there were 
two paragraphs, one entitled “Said by Bach”; the 
other, "Said by Handel.” 

If the readers of the Children’s Page want a sum¬ 
mer task, they may select not fewer than five nor 
more than ten short, complete sentences by Haydn, 
and the same by Mozart. The best lists will be 
printed in The Etude for September and October, 
under the captions “Said by Haydn” and “Said by 
Mozart.” 

To the two readers who send in the best list of 
each composer we will send a copy of “First Studies 
in Music Biography” as recompense for the work. 

Will readers and Club- 
ETUDE members take up the query 

CHILDREN'S CLUB8. sent us by a correspondent 
and suggest some suitable 
names for dubs? 

Thus far, clubs have reported the following names: 
The Etude Club, The Young Ladies' Choral Club, The 
Cecilia, The Mozart Club (three clubs have already 
chosen this name). The Chopin Club, The Verdi Club. 

Editor Children’s Paoe: My 
NEW CLUBS. _ pupils organized an Etude Chil¬ 
dren's Clue on the 0th of May 
and chose name and completed oiganization, May 
31st. We selected the “Verdi Club,” and have fourteen 
members; we meet the last Saturday afternoon of 
month. Our officers are: Pres., Vera Richter; Viee- 
pres.. Pearl Hurr; 8ec., Mae Lentz; Treas., Elsie 
Taylor. 

At our last meeting we had the “Interval Lesson” 
in the January Etude; six of the questions on the 
picture in January Etude were given out previously 
for answers to be found. We also had a short pro¬ 
gram (fable from The Etude and music). We had 
on the blackboard the names of all the composers 
born in May, with date of their birth. We read them 
by turns and in concert, thus learning to pronounce 
them. After all business and lessons, etc., we played 
“Musical Authors.” 

Our initation fee is ten cents. A fine of five cents 
is imposed on any member absent from Club-meeting, 
unless sick or out of the city. If a member has part 
in the program and stays away, she is fined ten cents. 

As our June meeting will be the only one until fall, 
we shall not begin the regular course of study until' 
that time. At our next meeting I shall give them the 
next “Interval Lesson.” All are to find out some¬ 
thing about Verdi, and tell it and then we shall play 
musical games again. Respectfully yours, Hettie E. 
Bastress. 


[This is an interesting letter. The lessons which 
have thus far been a monthly feature will begin again 
in September. Clubs should note that the “Verdi” 
takes up review-work. An excellent plan. Save your 
Etudes, so that we may make use of and reference 
to back numbers.— Editor.] 

Mr. Thomas Tapper. 

Dear Sir: I have a Musical Club composed of seven 
of my pupils, and we would like to join your Etude 
Club and follow out the course of study outlined in 
The Etude. 

We have been having monthly meetings since last 
fall. We have studied the lives of Bach, Mozart, 
llaydn, and others. As all the members are studying 
sonatas and the Bach “Preludes,” it has been very 
interesting as well as instructive. 

We named our club the Etude Club, before we 
knew you called yours by the same name. I hope we 
will not have to change it. Please send us a certificate 
of membership. 

We have no officers, as I am the leader. We organ¬ 
ized October 3, 1901. Respectfully yours, Lillian P 
Courtright. 


[The expression Etude Children’s Clubs has 
reference to the Guild in general. All children’s music 
clubs which follow the Lessons in The Etude Chil¬ 
dren’s Page, and which receive its membership cer¬ 
tificate from The Etude are thereby affiliated. They 
do not sacrifice their individuality nor freedom. Any 
club name they may select is theirs. It is expected 
that all clubs will follow the work as given on this 
page, will report their meetings, change of officers 
change of programs, and any interesting matter that 
arises.— Editor.] 


w le u you oi our Etudi 
Chtldren s Club. We have selected as the name o 
Club ” We or S anize d Marcl 
f n ‘ h . W ‘ th a t " eml *rsh.p of five. Our time of meet 
mg every Thursday evening. The following are thi 
officers ° our club: Pres., Mrs. Roberts; Vice-pres. 
Lelah Johnson, Sec., Bernice Spears 
We have had one recital, and it was a success- ou, 
program was mostly instrumental music and recita 

riass 8 ' th teaCh v r (MrS ’ R0berts) has Presented thi 
c ass with a nice honor-badge, for the one who has the 
highest average of practi ee.-Bemice Spears Sec 
[Clubs should not fail to send a copy of programs 
They are useful and interesting.— Editor.] 

Mr. Tapper: I have organized an Etude Cmr 

age, Conquer, and Character.” The first letter 

tZ:: cr.i.X'Sript;; 

ID Music Biography " \v. P , Flrst Studies 
one-half h.u, to . «» 

tatione, „ d "* 

games, etc. The child™* ternoon spent in 

Please send me a certificate oTmeJb7 ,? nthusiastic - 
organization, May 31, 1902,-jf. B.^kL ^ ° f 

r the 

lessons be suspended, in order thaTcS *5 Tbe ° ry 
students may review the ? b and P rivat e 

have the benefit of continued worker* 17 ^ a “ d 
music classes are again organized “ °° l8 and 


The Haydn biography will appear, then, in Septem¬ 
ber; the Mozart in October, with an interesting por¬ 
trait of “Nannerl,” the talented sister of “Wolferl.” 

There are many accounts of children composing 
music at a very early age. Mozart was, perhaps, one 
of the most remarkable. He wrote little pieces and 
extemporized at the age of four. Then there was 
Samuel Wesley, who, at the age of eight, wrote an 
oratorio; but Dr. Crotch, already at the age of two 
commenced trying to invent tunes. In the April num¬ 
ber of The Paidologist (published in London) inter¬ 
esting specimens are given of tunes invented by a very 
young child, Robert Platt, by name. Many specimens 
are given, the first having been taken down when he 
was barely seventeen months old. These first steps 
in composition are very remarkable, and yet it must 
not be forgotten that children naturally musical have 
quick ears, and tunes which they hum -or fumble out 
on the pianoforte may be in part echoes of songs 
sung or crooned to them by their mothers or nurses. 

In teaching a child 
SOME WAYS OP the degrees of the scale 

TEACHING A CHILD and their relation to 

CHORD-RELATIONSHIPS. the tonic, the theory 
of the ancient Greeks, 
who represented notes by means of planetary signs, 
of which the sun was the central and attracting note, 
may be found useful. 

To very little children, Miss Kate S. Chittenden’s 
idea of the tones of the scale bearing a family rela¬ 
tionship to one another carries a more direct appeal, 
the tonic being the tone-mother, and all the rest her 
children, with the seventh or youngest son as the 
mother’s especial favorite. 

Miss Chittenden was the first to discover how the 
triangle could be used as a symbol for the triad. And 
her method of teaching harmony is most clear and 
simple to a child, practically useful in teaching him 
chord-relations and arousing and developing his con¬ 
structive imagination as well. Children like to work 
with things they can actually see and touch. They 
are always fond of putting puzzles together, and they 
delight in making triangles representing the major 
and minor triads fit into one another for the forma¬ 
tion of a long “tape measure,” the major triads in an 
upright position, the minor ones inverted. These tri¬ 
angles may be cut out of cardboard, and tinted to 
make them look pretty and attractive and at the 
same time to stimulate the child’s sense of color. 

For instance, the tonic triad of C-E-G may be plain 
white, and the ones on either side, the dominant of 
G-B-D or subdominant of F-A-C, the primary tints 
of colors which shall brighten in the sharps and 
deepen in the flats, the minor triads between being 
soft, neutral tints. With this introduction to the 
triad and its possibilities a child is apt to be eager 
for a more intimate acquaintance with harmony. 

After making the “tape measure” of triads he is 
usually enough interested to like to put them together 
in the shape of homonyms (eight-sided figures con¬ 
taining the thirteen triads and showing the key-re¬ 
lationships). These homonyms may be made in every 
key, using the tonic triad or common chord as the 
central triangle of each homonym. 

The synthetic teachers have found the very smallest 
children not too young to learn these chord-combina¬ 
tions. And it is of the greatest value to a child to 
learn thoroughly at the outset the triad forms with 
their different positions and combinations, and also 
their musical meaning: 

“That out of three sounds he make, 

Not a fourth sound, but a star.” 

Carryl Ward. 

Most teachers in little towns 
THE PICNIC teach a summer class of children. 
MUSICALE. Doubtless every teacher is an- 

_ noyed constantly by such excuses: 

Im going to hav company next week and mamma 
says I need not take my lesson.” Or, “I’m going to 
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the next town (perhaps it will be the country) to¬ 
morrow, and visit a few days, so, of course, I can’t 
take my lesson, for there is no piano there.” As we 
all, old or young, work better and to more purpose 
when there is an object, I bethought myself of the 
Picnic Musicale two years ago, after much casting 
about in my own mind for some means by which the 
children in my class could be kept together, and the 
work made pleasant, interesting, and profitable. 

This Picnic Musicale took piace three weeks before 
the fall term of school began, all mothers being asked 
that each child be released entirely from piano-prac¬ 
tice during these three weeks. 

Early in June the plan was explained: each could 
play two short solos, besides taking part in a duet or 
trio; all solos were to be memorized and were to be 
chosen by themselves from the pieces or studies 
learned during the summer. I think the reason they 
worked with such wide-awake interest through all 
those warm weeks was because this musicale was to 
be distinctly their own. There were no pupils from 
the adult class to be depended on; if it was a success, 
they must make it so; all the glory, too, would belong 
to them, and each one seemed to feel that much de¬ 
pended on her individually. 

The day decided on was bright and clear and the 
Picnic Musicale was given at four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon at the home of one of the pupils who had a new 
Steinway piano and a beautiful lawn. Mothers and 
sisters were invited to listen to the program, after 
which the children played until the supper had been 
spread under the trees on the shady side of the house. 
Everyone had brought something for the picnic, which 
had been planned so that few dishes were necessary. 
The cloth was spread on the grass, the children sitting 
on pieces of carpet. Sandwiches, fruit, cake, and 
candy proved a satisfactory lunch. Afterward there 
was more playing until the shadows had fallen low, 
and as they trudged homeward, making plans for the 
well-earned vacation, I thought how much had been 
accomplished in those ten weeks of uninterrupted les¬ 
sons and how little would have been done by some, in 
the between-times, if there had not been that which 
made lessons and practice of primary, instead of 
secondary, importance. 

I do not mean to give the impression that this plan 
will keep children at home when parents have ar¬ 
ranged to take the whole family for an outing (nor 
would I want it so), but it does do away with missed 
lessons when pupils have company and prevents those 
little visits which can just as well be made all at 
once, after the summer term has ended.— May Craw¬ 
ford. 

To the true artist music should 
WORTH be a necessity, and not an occupa- 

MEMORIZING. tion; he should not manufacture 
music, he should live in it.— Robert 
Franz. 

Melody is the life-blood of music.— Adolph Marx. 

A poet’s work consists in what he leaves to the 
imagination.— Richard Wagner. 

Of all the arts beneath the heaven 
That man has found or God has given, 

None draws the soul so sweet away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay. 

—James Hogg. 

Lines to Christine Nilsson: 

Kush! the clear song wells forth; now flows along 
Music, as if poured artless from the breast; 

Keep, strong, it seizes on the swelling heart, 
Scorning what knows not to call down the tear.” 

Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. 

“Three trifles are essential for a good piano or sing- 
>n 0 teacher,— 

The finest taste, 

The deepest feeling. 

The most delicate ear,— 

a nd, in addition, the requisite knowledge, energy, and 
some practice.”— Friedrich Wieck. 


THE ETUDE 

METHODS 01 INTERESTING CHILDREN 
IN MUSIC-STUDY. 

BY KATHARINE BUBROWES. 

m. 

Have you ever tried a “History of Music” class? 
I do not mean hy this a formal class where the pupils 
are expected to learn dates and to remember hard 
names and dry, biographical facts. That would 
neither interest nor benefit children, because they 
wouldn’t remember such things. But if you select 
some attractive anecdotes, and connect them by a 
slender thread of biography, you will be surprised 
how much they will remember. 

The -lives of the great composers are full of de¬ 
lightful material for this purpose; for instance, Bach 
copying music in the moonlight, Handel practicing 
on his little dumb spinet, Haydn playing the drum; 
and the child-life of Mozart is so thrillingly interest¬ 
ing that the difficulty is to make selections from it. 
H you try to give the children an idea of the per¬ 
sonality under discussion, his manner of life, the kind 
of house and town he lived in, and the kind of people 
he lived among it will interest them. Artists have 
helped us in this, by making a great many pictures 
of just the scenes we want to illustrate, and they 
are largely reproduced in the current magazines and 
musical papers. Some such scenes are to be found 
among the Perry pictures, which every teacher should 
use; they are good half-tones and wonderfully cheap, 
the only fault they have is that there are not more 
of them devoted to musical subjects. If you try a 
class of this kind you will find that the little pupils 
will be able to repeat your stories very soon, and 
write bright little stories themselves on the same 
subjects, too. 

So far my suggestions have all applied to class- 
work, or work done under the teacher’s immediate 
oversight; but, after all, the larger part of music- 
study is carried on alone, and that is where our 
main difficulty lies. If it were not for the practice- 
hour, music could be made delightful to our little 
pupils with comparative ease. However, this ter¬ 
rible bugbear can be sweetened and robbed of some 
of its horrors. 

Perhaps music-teaching requires a greater variety 
of qualifications than any profession adopted by 
women, and it would be difficult to say which of these 
qualifications is the most desirable; but certainly one 
of the most important is insight into character. If 
a teacher does not possess that naturally she should 
study to acquire it, by thinking over each pupil’s 
manner and personality, remarks they may make 
about their lessons, and the thousand and one trifles 
which go to the expression of character. If you, my 
reader, are a young teacher, suppose you try this 
plan: 

Get a little book and write in it the names of 
your pupils, give each one two or three pages, and 
every evening after your work is done write under 
the name of each pupil the impressions she has left 
on your mind. They might read something in this 
way: 

Mary Smith. January 26th, Mary’s first lesson. 
She is 11 years old, and says she has had two terms, 
but she hates to practice. Her last piece was the 
“Daisy Waltz”; but it was too easy, and mamma 
wants her to learn “The Blue and the Gray” (hor¬ 
rors!). Mary’s hand is like a sledge-hammer and her 
wrist rigid. ’ She says her last teacher didn’t give 
her any finger-exercises or tell her how to use her 
hands. She has a good sense of rhythm and reads 
pretty well; looks sullen and lazy; but I don’t think 
she is stupid. 

I said I thought she had better wait and take up 
‘The Blue and the Gray” a little later, when she was 
in better practice. I thought it better not to refuse 
altogether, for fear mamma should take offense. I 
gave her a little waltz by Beaumont, as she seemed 
to like it when I played it for her; two finger-exer¬ 
cises; and a very short study for legato (her legato 
is something dreadful; in fact, it doesn’t exist). I 


told her she would have to learn to play a good 
legato, or her pieces wouldn’t sound pretty. 

Second lesson. I am glad I gave Mary the Beau¬ 
mont waltz. She thinks it’s lovely, mamma thinks 
it’s lovely, and everything’s lovely. Mary thinks 
she’ll like to practice such pretty music. She played 
the finger-exercises fairly well, using her hands quite 
a good deal better; the legato still bad. 

Jessie Brown. March 4th. Jessie is 10 years old; 
she looks very bright, and has the most earnest little 
face; says she wants to learn music more than any¬ 
thing else. Has never taken lessons, but took in 
everything I told her and reasoned things out very 
clearly. She has a nice flexible hand, and a nat¬ 
urally good position. 

I just gave her some finger-exercises and taught 
her about the piano and the staff and all the begin¬ 
ning, but she seemed as pleased with that as if it 
were a lovely piece. She is very enthusiastic in her 
manner. 

Second lesson. I haven’t much to write about 
Jessie; she knew her notes so well that I taught her 
a little about time, and gave her a little easy piece 
to work upon. She was so pleased. She seems 
willing to really work; we had a little difficulty 
about some fingering, and she went right at it, and 
conquered it. 

These are two specimen cases. They are both 
common in the experience of every music-teacher, and 
I merely give them as an illustration of the way to 
keep this “character book.” 11 you jot down these 
little impressions every day you will soon find your¬ 
self watching for, and noticing trifling points which 
will before long give you a very thorough insight 
into your pupils’ character, and after awhile you will 
need no book; your insight will become instinctive, 
and you will have learned in this way to study the 
individuality of each pupil. 

It would be a good plan for every young teacher 
to have the words “study the individuality of 
your pupils” hung in a conspicuous place in her 
bedroom so that she could see them the first thing 
in the morning and the last thing at night. Sup¬ 
posing you were to supply Mary Smith and Jessie 
Brown each with some finger-exercises, some ele¬ 
mentary theory, and a study, say, out of Lebert 
and Stark’s well-known book; what would be the 
result? Jessie would work on them and do her best; 
but Mary would not come back; she would go to 
some other teacher or learn ‘The Blue and the Gray” 
by herself. 

You must study the individuality of your pupils, 
and you must understand each character, and you 
must apply your understanding with tact and judg¬ 
ment. This will go further toward interesting your 
pupils than anything else, and it will help you more 
than anything else in the all-important task of se¬ 
lecting music. In these modern days we have such 
a variety to choose from that we can please all 
tastes and temperaments, and there is no doubt that 
one’s success in teaching depends very largely upon 
the selecting of suitable music for each individuality. 
If you give the Mary Smith of your class something 
rather light and pleasing with a decided melody and 
a strongly-marked rhythm, she will be pleased and 
interested, will enjoy learning it, and you may be 
able to lead her gradually to something of a higher 
order. You will yield to her at first in order that 
later she may yield to you. Eventually you may 
make a good musician of her, while, if you give her 
something entirely beyond her comprehension at first, 
you may frighten her away from music-study alto¬ 
gether, and so deprive her of one of the most re¬ 
fining and ennobling influences that life contains. 

What right have you or I to do that, even if by 
doing so we carry out our strictest principles? Your 
class will not consist entirely of Mary Smiths or 
Jessie Browns; there will be all varieties and grades 
of ability and temperament, and it will be part of 
your work to judge of what treatment each one 
needs, and what will best develop her best possibili¬ 
ties. This is the most sure means (and I must admit 
the most difficult to follow) of interesting children 
in music-study. 
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it would of course be ridiculous to curtail by one- 
half the value of the dotted half-note. 

This is the way I think it should be played: 

Execution. 



Edited by EVERETT B. TRUETTE. 


[Chaiu.es Marie Widor, 
SOME THOUGHTS one of the most distinguished 
ON ORGANS French organists and a cele- 

AND ORGANISTS. brated composer, was born at 
By Cii. hi. Widor. Lyons, February 24,1845. His 
father was a native of Alsace, 
but the family was Hungarian. He studied under 
Fltis, at Brussels, and Rossini in Paris, and his first 
position was in Lyons. In 1800 he came to Paris, as 
organist of the Church of St. Sulpice, famous for its 
fine organ, an account of which was published in 
The Etude in January, 1001.— Editor.] 


The Swell-Box. 

The swell-box was invented toward the end of the 
last century. Handel had great admiration for this 
English invention, and the Abb# Vogler recommended 
it years afterward to the German makers. Nowadays 



C. M. Widor. 

our instruments have become, in the opinion of the 
uninitiated, as expressive as a whole orchestra. 

This is a great mistake. I repeat that the expression 
introduced into the modern organ can only lie sub¬ 
jective; it is due to mechanism, and can never be 
spontaneous. While the orchestral instruments (both 
wind and string), the piano, and the voice can only 
shine by the spontaneity of the tone and the sudden¬ 
ness of the stroke, the organ, encompassed by its 
primitive majesty, speaks as a philosopher. It is the 
only instrument that can continuously expand the 
same volume of sound, and thus create the religious 
idea through the thought of infinity. 

A good organist will only make use of his express¬ 
ive means in an architectural way, that is, by treating 
them as lines and plans. 

.4* lines, when he passes slowly from piano to forte 
on an imperceptible incline, by a constant progression 
without ttops or jolts. 

As plans, when seising the opportunity afforded by 
a pause or rest, he suddenly closes his swell-box be¬ 
tween a forte and a piano. 

To try to reproduce the expressive accents of a 
treble string or a human voice is better suited to the 
accordion than to the organ. 


The Chief Characteristic of the Organ. 

The chief characteristic of the organ is its great¬ 
ness, that is to say, its strength and will. Every 
illogical alteration in the intensity of sound, every 
shade that cannot be expressed or translated by a 
straight line, constitutes an outrage upon art, a crime 
of high treason. So all those who treat the organ 
as an accordion, who play arpeggios, slur their notes, 
or are rhythmically unsound, should be branded crim¬ 
inals, and held up to public scorn. On the organ, as 
in the orchestra, everything should be accurately re¬ 
alizable; the uniformity of feet and hands is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, whether you are beginning the note 
or finishing it. All sounds placed by the composer 
under the same perpendicular should begin and end 
together, obeying the baton of the same leader. We 
still sec here and there unfortunate organists who 
let their feet drag upon the pedals, and who forget 
them there long after the piece has been played. 

I should like to know what an orchestral leader 
would say if, after his last beat, his third trombone 
dared to hold a note. From what savage land did this 
barbarous custom find its way amongst us? It was 
prevalent some years ago—in fact, it was really epi¬ 
demic. They are indeed guilty, those organists who 
do not link closely together the four voices of polyph¬ 
ony, the tenor and soprano, the alto and the bass. 
Take Bach’s gigantic work, and you will not find in 
it more than two or three passages, two or three 
measures, that exceed the limit of the hands’ exten¬ 
sion. But admire the art of the sublime creator; a 
moment before or a moment after these passages 
pauses occur, which clearly afford the time to open 
and close the 16-fcet pedal, so as to play with the 
help of the pedals tied notes that could not possibly 
be played on the manual clone. Save these two or 
three exceptions, which are fully justified by the music 
of the voices, the whole of Bach’s work is admirably 
written, both in this and in every other sense. 


The hammer of the piano strikes a chord ten tim< 
per second, and our car can easily recognize the te 
separate strokes, the sound dying immediately; be 
on the organ we must allow for a silence equal i 
oil ration to the sound between each repetition, if w 
wish clearly to distinguish these repetitions in a ouic 
movement, or even in a moderate one. This is th 
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Example. 




giving the same value to the other rests. 

Detached notes cannot be allowed on the organ. 
Each detached note becomes a staccato, like that of 
bow instruments; that is to say, a series of equal 
sounds separated by equal silences. Detachment 
should be effected by holding the finger as near the 
keyboard as possible, the wrist being slightly con¬ 
tracted. 


Example. 



When two chords contain the same note, it should 
be tied, and not articulated: 


^ 3 ^ 


Rhythm. 

What is rhythm? It is the constant manipulation 
of the will at each periodical recurrence of the strong 
beat. Rhythm alone will- command a hearing; and, 
on the organ, every effect depends upon the rhythm. 
Much as you may lean the whole weight of your 
shoulders upon the keyboard, you will obtain noth¬ 
ing from it. But just postpone the attack of a chord 
for one-tenth of a second, prolong it ever so little, 
and you will soon see what an effect is produced. 
On a keyboard devoid of expression, and without 
touching any mechanism, and with all stops open, 
you obtain a crescendo by the mere increase of dura¬ 
tion given progressively to chords or detached notes. 
Playing the organ really means playing with chrono- 
metrical quantities. 

Woe be to you if your movement is not possessed 
of absolute regularity, if your will does not manifest 
itself with energy at each respiration of the musical 
phrase, at each break, or if you unconsciously allow 
yourself to “urge.” Would you like a lesson in 
rhythm? Listen to those huge engines pulling tons 
of goods, admire that formidable piston-beat, marking 
each repetition of the strong beat, slowly, but piti¬ 
lessly; it is like the very stroke of "fatality; it makes 
one shudder. 


Sit Still. 

Avoid every useless movement, every displacement 
of the body, if you wish to remain master of your¬ 
self. A good organist sits upright on his bench, 
slightly leaning toward his keyboard, never resting 
his feet upon the frame of the pedals, but letting them 
lightly touch the notes, the heels being, so to speak, 
riveted together, and the knees likewise. 

Nature has provided us with two very useful com¬ 
passes; with both heels tight together, the maximum 
of separation between the points will give us the fifth; 
and with the two knees placed in the same position, 
this maximum should produce the octave. It is only 
by training in this way that we can ever hope to 
attain precision; the calves touching, the feet con¬ 
stantly coming together again. The foot should never 
strike the pedal perpendicularly, but with a forward 
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movement, just touching the note as nearly as pos¬ 
sible an inch or two from the black key. 

The Foundation of Organ-Tone. 

Considering the state of perfection which the pres¬ 
ent builders have reached, we are almost dazzled by 
the amount of wealth they offer us, and tempted to 
wander from the straight road. We must not forget, 
however, that all music depends upon the quartet, 
whether it be on the organ, in an orchestra, or a choir. 
That is really the foundation of the language. Our 
quartet on the organ is composed of the limpid and 
noble sonorousness of the eight-feet pipes. The basso 
continuo of some organists who fall asleep on their 
sixteen-feet pedals is fast becoming a nuisance. We 
would go mad if we had to listen to a symphony in 
which the double basses played without interruption 
from the first to the last note. Plain-song itself loses 
its eloquence with such an interpretation, and yet it 
seems better adapted than any other form of art to 
a uniform bass, considering the apparent monotony 
of its structure, narrowly confined within the limits 
of the octave. But this apparent monotony only ex¬ 
ists in the opinion of those who have no eyes to see, 
and whose ears cannot hear .—The Musician (London). 


An organ, the foundation of 
REBUILDING which is not good, is generally 
ORGANS. not much improved by rebuild¬ 

ing. Snebyter, the venerable and 
celebrated organ-builder at Frankfort, once told some 
church-wardens, who asked him what he thought an 
old organ, which they wanted to have repaired, was 
worth and what would be the expenses of rebuilding 
it, that he thought the organ was worth about $500, 
and if they spent another $500 rebuilding it the in¬ 
strument would be worth about $250. 

The four principal parts of an organ are the action, 
the bellows, the wind-chests, and the pipes. If the 
wind-chests are in good condition and the pipes were 
well made and voiced properly, the organ can be re¬ 
built with new action and possibly new bellows so as 
to be a satisfactory instrument. If the tone of the 
organ is very unsatisfactory and is due to pooriy 
constructed pipes and poor voicing it is generally 
better to have new pipes for a majority of the stops, 
as the best electric action that will ever be made 
cannot produce a good tone from a poorly constructed 
oboe or open diapason. 

It almost never happens that the action of an old 
oigan is satisfactory, as the wear of the instrument 
shows most on the action; hence it is seldom wise to 
try to get along with the old action when rebuilding 
an organ. If, as frequently happens, the action is 
old fashioned, loose, and rattling, the wind-chests are 
in equally bad condition, and only a few stops have 
really a good tone, rebuilding the instrument is haz¬ 
ardous, expensive, and generally unsatisfactory. 

It is certainly unwise to spend $2000 rebuilding an 
old organ which when completed will be only equiva¬ 
lent in size to a new instrument which would cost 
$3000, when it is considered that part of the old 
organ will still be old and subject to the continued 
deterioration of time. 


1. Is your library of 
TEN QUESTIONS organ-music larger this 

FOR PROGRESSIVE year than last year? 

ORGANISTS. 2 . Is your repertoire 

larger this year? 

3- How many organ-recitals have you given during 
the season just closed? 

4 - How many organ-recitals have you attended? 

5- Have you composed any organ-music or written 
an y ar ticles on the organ? 

6- How many theoretical works relating to the 
or gan have you read? 

7- Has your church-work been on a higher plane, 
°th as to style and execution, this season than last? 

8. How many organ-compositions have you played 
d “nng the entire season? 

»• Do you give more thought to the coloring and 
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general presentation of the accompaniments of your 
anthems and hymns? 

10. Do you prefer to grow or decay musically? 

Dr. H. J. Stewart has resigned 
MIXTURES. his post as organist of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and will return to 
San Francisco, from which city he came to accept the 
position at Trinity. Mr. J. Wallace Goodrich has been 
en gRged to fill the position. A new three-manual 
Hutchings organ is to be placed in the chancel and 
connected electrically with the old organ in the gallery. 
A boy-choir will take the place of the mixed chorus, 
which has always held forth in this church, when the 
church opens in the fall. 


Henry Smart, the noted English organist (who died 
in 1879), possessed a weakness of the eyes in his 
youth which culminated, in his 52d year, in a total 
eclipse of his visual organs. The Musical Times, in 
a recent sketch of his life, gives the following account 
of the irksome method of dictating all his composi¬ 
tions which he was obliged to follow: 

His daughter, Clara (afterward Mrs. Sowter), not 
only cheered and encouraged him in his terrible afflic¬ 
tion, but devoted herself heart and soul to his inter¬ 
ests and work. She was so careful in taking down 
her father’s dictation, and her calligraphy was so neat 
and clear, that alterations or corrections were seldom 
necessary in any of the many works her willing hands 
had committed to paper. With ordinary songs his 
plan was to have the poem to be set read over to him 
two or three times; this process firmly fixed the words 
in his memory. He would then light his pipe, pace 
up and down his study, or walk in the garden, and 
subsequently play on the pianoforte the piece he had 
mentally composed. Calling his amanuensis-daughter, 
he would proceed to dictate to her thuswise: 

“‘Symphony to a song, key G. Treble and bass 
clefs. Two-four time. Treble: crotchet chord, 
tail up—D and B below the lines; two quavers, 
bound together—G second line, B above, bar. 
Crotchet chord, A second space, E below, C below. 
Two quavers, tails up, bound together — E first 
line, A second line,’ 

“and so on. This would result in nothing more than 
two bars—treble only: 
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“The labor involved in such a process is extremely 
tedious, and must be a sore trial to one’s patience; 
but it assumes herculean proportions when an entire 
oratorio in full score has to be thought out and dic¬ 
tated by a method so wearisome to composer and 
amanuensis.” 


Beside the console of the organ in Wells Cathedral 
there hangs—or there hung some years ago— an in¬ 
teresting and curiously worded notice. It was headed 
“Index Expurgatorius,” and in its purport was a re¬ 
quest that “persons who play upon this Cathedral 
organ will carefully avoid the use of compositions by 
the following composers”—after which were appended 
some ten or twelve names, among which are conven¬ 
iently recalled those of Batiste, Lefebure Wfily, and 
Scotson Clarke. Information was lacking as to 
whether this notice had been placed there by Dr. 
Percy C. Buck (at that time organist of Wells) or 
by his predecessor, Dr. Livingston, but in such a 
building it seemed a fit injunction against triviality of 
speech by the organ—and it might be made a text 
for preaching the judicious selection of voluntaries 
everywhere.— Church Music Review. 

Dr. Hans von Billow once told W. T. Best that could 
he live his life over again he would become an 
organist rather than a pianist. 

The method of fugue-playing which was invariably 
followed by the late Sir John Stainer and many other 


noted English organists consisted of commencing the 
fugue rather piano an! as the fugue developed itself 
in interest through the various stages of exposition, 
episodes, middle groups, etretto, and coda, so the 
amount of organ-tone would also grow in intensity 
with the unraveling of the complex design of the 

To economize space in the construction of small 
organs the attempt was once made to have one pedal- 
pipe serve for the production of several tones, thus 
diminishing the number of pedal pipes necessary. A 
Bristol (England) organ-builder made one pipe pro¬ 
duce C, C-sharp, D, and D-sharp by means of perfora¬ 
tions and extra pallets near the top of the pipe. The 
experiment could not, of course, be entirely successful, 
as the scale of the pipes and the voicing could not be 
carefully graded for each pipe, and after several at¬ 
tempts the subject was dropped. 

At an organ-recital in one of the English cathedrals 
a gentleman arrived somewhat late and was shown 
into a seat beside a lady. The first piece on the pro¬ 
gram was the Toccata and Fugue in D-minor of Bach. 
As the gentleman did not know which number of the 
program was about to be played, he turned to the 
lady and said: “Excuse me, Madame; has the organist 
played the ‘Bach’?” “Oh, dear, no!” she replied; “he 
is only playing the organ this afternoon.”— Musical 
Times. 

A set of six pieces for the organ composed by Mr. 
Arthur Foote has recently been published by Schmidt. 
The set comprises as follows: Meditation, Paternos¬ 
ter, Offertory, Prelude, Intermezzo, and Nocturne. 
All the pieces are short, and will be found useful as 
preludes and offertories to all who are seeking com¬ 
positions of musicianly merit. 

A set of eleven choral preludes by Johannes 
Brahms, composed for the organ, bearing the opus 
number 122, are just being published, and with the 
exception of a fugue are the only compositions for the 
organ which bear the name of this composer. 

The Living Church Quarterly gives some interesting 
statistics of the composition of church choirs in 
America. Information from 521 parishes shows that 
239 have vested male choirs; 142 vested male and 
female choirs; 54 vested men and boys and uniformed 
women; and 80 women choirs. The remarkable in¬ 
crease of choirs of vested male and female is shown 
in the fact that, whereas in previous years there has 
been no discrimination between women vested in 
surplice and cassock and women in other uniforms, 
both these together comprised in 1898 only 11 per 
cent., and in 1893 only 2 per cent, of all the choirs 
reported. This year, however, the first in which the 
separation between the two distinct modes of dress 
for women choristers has been made, the proportion 
of all the choirs which have women vested alike is 
27 per cent.; while an additional 10 per cent, have 
the men and boys vested and the women uniformed. 
Vested male choirs alone have sunk from 53 per cent, 
in 1898 and 51 per cent, in 1893 to something under 
46 per cent, at the present time, chorus choirs hav¬ 
ing decreased from 24 per cent, in 1898 to 10 per 
cent, in 1902. Among other things this would seem 
to show that novelties, per se, are not offensive in 
a very considerable section of the church; for cer¬ 
tainly there can be no greater novelty than to vest 
women as men. Yet in the city of Syracuse, for in¬ 
stance, where there is supposed to be a tradition of 
conservatism in the church services, 5 out of 6 choirs 
reported have adopted this novelty; 4 out of 9 have 
done the same in Richmond; 6 out of 13 in St. Louis; 
6—being every one reported—in Cincinnati; and 4 
out of 5 in Norfolk, Va.— English Exchange. 


Beethoven is reported to have said that he never 
composed without having some great poem in his 
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HOW TO STUDY. 


A London periodical called 
the Music Student, and bear- 
. ing on its title-page the grave 

announcement that it is “a scholastic musical 
monthly tor professor and pupil,” is presenting to its 
readers, in instalments, an article entitled: “The 
Secret of the Art of Practising the Violin, or How to 
Overcome its Difficulties." The author of this article 
is one J. J. Haakman, who, it is but charitable to 
surmise, penned his thoughts in the French language 
and left the delicate task of translation to the editor 
of the Music Student. 

Before commenting on Mr. Haakman’s article, jus¬ 
tice demands that he be held blameless for the quality 
of the English employed in interpreting his thoughts. 
Surely an article bearing so imposing a title, and cal¬ 
culated to engage the interest of serious students, 
deserves to be written in a clear style and with the 
utmost correctness and precision. But Mr. Haak- 
man’s translator, whoever he may be, has so un- 
felicitously chosen his sentences and his words that 
it is hardly reasonable to expect to arouse the interest 
of an intelligent student. 

It may be said, in extenuation of much of the 
literary dribble offered to our music-students, that 
not all, or even many, musicians have the gift of lan¬ 
guage. and that what the student really needs is not 
a polished literary effort, but rather helpful sugges¬ 
tions bearing on his art, however crudely these may 
be expressed. But the point we wish to make is this: 
An article obviously intended to help the student 
should contain good, if not original, thoughts, clothed 
in the simplest, clearest language. It is this very 
clarity of thought and expression that determines 
the value of any effort of the mind, 
article that proves to contain only platitudes, 
that is so ambiguous in conception and expression 
as to perplex the intelligent reader, is nearly always 
worthless and sometimes even harmful. 

But to return to Mr. Uaakman’s article in the 
Music Student. 

When a writer solemnly essays to divulge “the se¬ 
cret of the art of practising the violin,” and gains the 
confidence of his readers by further assuring them 
that he will inform them “how to overcome its diffi¬ 
culties,” it is not unreasonable to expect to find in 
such an article a few words of wisdom and some prac¬ 
tical, helpful suggestions. But in Mr. Haakman’s 
article we look in vain for even a partial fulfillment 
of his promise. He tells his readers that it requires 
“from nine to ten hours’ daily practice” to acquire 
astounding technic; that “whatever is played by the 
artist must be absolutely faultless"; that “moist 
fingers may be troublesome to the strings" (does he 
mean the strings or the player?); that, “to be an 
artist of the first type, one must possess the physique, 
the nerve, and the mind to play in all sorts of 
weather”; and, with incomprehensible gravity, he de¬ 
votes a column or more to the purpose of convincing 
his readers that it is quite impossible to retain, in 
old age, the flexibility and digital facility acquired in 
youth. 

The student who has the time and the patience to 
read all of Mr. Haakman’s effusion will naturally 
wonder whether the writer really believes he has made 
good his promise to his readers. Also, he will wonder 
how such things come to be written and printed; and 
he will naturally arrive at the conclusion that, if such 
articles are the best product of serious men, then he 
will have to probe, alone and unaided, “the secret of 
the art of practising the violin." 


CONDUOTED BY GEORGE LEHMANN. 

The unreliability of 
THE RODE STUDIES tempo marks is clearly 
(ContinuedJ. proven by the tempo in¬ 

dicated for the fifth 
Caprice in the Vieuxtemps edition. Rode desired 
that this Caprice be played in a moderate tempo; but 
even though he had failed to give the player the 
slightest hint of his wishes, the character of the com¬ 
position would unfailingly suggest to the player that 
a moderate tempo was desired by the composer. Yet 
we find the fifth Caprice marked M.M. 104 quar¬ 
ters. The pupil can easily convince himself that 104 
beats to the minute constitutes a tempo wholly inap¬ 
propriate for this Caprice. I have no metronome at 
hand to aid me, but I would suggest M.M. 84 quarters 
as a reasonable tempo. 

The broken measure, at the beginning, should be 
played with a supple wrist at the heel of the bow. 
(In following this analysis my readers must not make 
the mistake of regarding this up-beat as the first 
measure. The first measure proper begins on the D.) 
The whole bow should be employed for the eighth 
notes in the first measure, which will carry the player 
to the point of the bow for the group of sixteenth 
notes. The latter, as also the triplets and sextoles 
in which this Caprice abounds, should be played 
legato; and only such notes as are marked staccato 
should be sharply detached. The staccato dot on the 
second quarter of the third measure in my edition is 
a mistake. The quarters in the 3d, 4th, and 5th meas¬ 
ures are all to be played legato. The crescendo- 
diminuendo which characterizes the 8th and 9th 
measures is generally misunderstood. It is not pos- 
sible, of course, actually to increase and diminish 
A pretentious the tone on such a sixteenth note; but something 
titudes. or one resembling this effect may be produced by means of 
*'"» a slight tenuto and such variation of tone as is pos¬ 
sible under the circumstances. And this is doubt¬ 
less the effect which Rode had in mind. 

It is obviously impossible to remain at the point 
of the bow in the 14th measure, for the second quar¬ 
ter demands a long, broad stroke. The average player 
finds himself in a predicament, and fails to under¬ 
stand that a simple manipulation of the wrist is all 
that is required to overcome the difficulty. The bow 
should be quickly raised from 


quickly raised from the string, and the 
triplet played at the heel. This is not only the sim¬ 
plest means of extricating oneself from such a diffi¬ 
culty, but it also admits of fine freedom in bow 1 
throughout the rest of the measure. The 15th meaf 
ure presents the very same idea, and it occurs a num- 
her of times in later measures. 

The eighth notes, marked staccato, following the 
triplets m the 32d, 33d, and 34th measures Tu st Je 
P ayed with a full, energetic sweep of the bow. The 

often . 0 H graCe n0te8 ’ in 9Ubse( * uent measures, ar 
often, and erroneously, played as chords T 

HSrSSB? 

grace-notes resemble chords. * these 

The groups of slurred notes in the aftri. , 
measures require special an< * 4 ^th 

i.« “Jr ■ h °" ia h 

This Caprice is unquestionably one of the m * • 


The Sixth Caprice. 

There is little in either the Adagio or the Moderato 
of this Caprice that calls for special comment out¬ 
side the class-room. It may be well, perhaps, here to 
remind my readers that it is not my purpose to dwell 
upon all the musical and technical details of these 
studies. My object is rather to point to such things 
which the average pupil either overlooks or fails to 
comprehend. 

The pupil will find it greatly to his advantage to 
count eighths, instead of quarters, in the Adagio. It 
is the tendency of most players to lag in this introduc¬ 
tion—a tendency, in fact, which many young players 
readily yield to in the playing of slow movements. 
On the other hand, the groups of thirty-second notes 
are apt to betray the pupil into a spasmodic style. 
These figures are more or less diflBcult for all players, 
and they require absolute mastery before the pupil 
can hope to play them with the requisite repose. 

The Moderato is not only difficult from a technical 
standpoint, but also a severe musical tax for most 
pupils. The accentuations, and expression-marks in 
general, are very trying to even excellent players; 
but they must be rigidly observed if the pupil hopes 
to derive genuine profit from the study of this Caprice. 
And this warning naturally applies to all of Rode’s 
studies. The tempo marks in both the Adagio and the 
Moderato (88 eighths and 138 quarters, respectively) 
are approximately correct. 

The Seventh Caprice. 

This study is obviously intended to develop the 
staccato stroke. It is needless to say, however, that, 
if the player has not already acquired what may be 
considered a fair staccato, such a study will hardly 
prove the means of his doing so. 

In the first measure, and all similar ones, the bow 
must be pushed along rapidly on the third and fourth 
beats, in order to have the use of the entire bow in 
the second measure; but the pupil understands, of 
course, that very little bow should be utilized in the 
playing of most staccato passages. The employment 
of the staccato sign, in the 5th measure, is hardly cor¬ 
rect, for these notes should be broadly played in ac¬ 
cordance with the indicated sostenuto. And this ap¬ 
plies also to the 15th measure. 

In general, an able performance of this Caprice de¬ 
pends largely upon the player’s skilful division of 
the bow. Time and again it is either necessary or ad¬ 
visable to lift the bow from the string and quickly 
to pass from the point to the heel. This is sometimes 
not easily accomplished, but oft-repeated effort is the 
only plan that recommends itself. 

(To be continued.) 

This is the time of year when 
DREAMS AND Europe-mad students are either 

REALITIES. feverishly strapping their trunks 

or sighing for the blissful au¬ 
tumn day when they shall set foot on the shores of 
the Fatherland. For Germany—by which is meant 
Berlin, of course—certainly spells bliss to the majority 
of American music-students. That is, before they 
learn from bitter personal experience how others have 
deceived them or how utterly they have deceived 
themselves. Not that Berlin is an unlovely city, or 
that it offers no advantages to the student of music. 
Quite the contrary. Its physical beauties are many, 
its Gemiithlichkeit is charming, its caf6 life is fas¬ 
cinating to the unpuritanical young musician, and its 
atmosphere is both soothing and stimulating to all 
that breathe it. 

But Berlin is far from being that paradise pictured 
by the American student’s glowing fancy. Its virtues 
and advantages are numerous and unquestionable; 
but the serious defects of its educational system are 
unrecognized or ignored; and its peculiar, irresistible 
social allurements are too often the cause of demoral¬ 
ization. 

The serious, striving, self-confident student may see, 
In ^be latter statement, only needless apprehension 
and an exaggeration of fact. Being acquainted only 
with American conditions, he easily imagines himself 
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possessed of the requisite moral strength to resist the 
temptations of student-life abroad. When he is told 
how many bright and promising lives have been shat¬ 
tered in the Fatherland, he either shrugs his shoulders 
incredulously or smiles at all your fears. But ex¬ 
perience generally brings wisdom and suffering and 
tears. How few — how pitifully few!—of those that 
travel to Berlin can still smile, after three years, and 
proudly say that they are strong in mind, in body, 
and in art! 

But all this, the reader may say, is no argument 
against studying in Berlin, and that it is simply a 
warning to weak-minded students, reflecting no dis¬ 
credit on the life of the Prussian capital. A warn¬ 
ing it is certainly intended to be; but not for one 
class of students more than for another. And though 
it is not intended to be an argument against the mu¬ 
sical virtues of Berlin, it is nevertheless a warning 
which no student, no parent, may complacently 
ignore. 

As to the enducational side of this question, it con¬ 
tinues to remain a deplorable fact that students un¬ 
derestimate all the advantages of a musical training 
at home, and overestimate everything that is offered 
them abroad. Often, and with a sigh of relief, they 
leave an able American teacher for an inefficient one 
in Berlin. At home they have little or no respect for 
the man who is capable, conscientious, and self-sacri¬ 
ficing; nor are they willing, under his guidance, seri¬ 
ously to devote themselves to their art. But in 
Berlin they are ready to worship any long-haired, 
tenth-rate Professor, and eagerly fiddle six hours a 
day to gain his approbation. The progress that in¬ 
evitably results from serious application is attributed 
to superior German training rather than to their own 
efforts. They forget how indolent they were at home, 
how unstriving, how undeserving. To their new en¬ 
vironments and their German teacher they ascribe the 
progress they could easily have made at home had 
they been reasonably industrious. 

Three, four, five years are spent in hope and toil. 
And what is the end of it all? What are the facts, 
the realities, which these young people have to face 
when they return to the land they spurned and test 
their artistic strength? 

They face the stern reality that, measured by our 
standards of excellence, their achievements are too 
crude to command respect or admiration. They are 
coldly received by a public which they had been 
taught to believe is ignorant and easily satisfied, and 
our critics at once perceive the numerous defects 
which escaped the knowledge and observation of the 
German censors and Professors. 

Briefly, what seemed excellent to the Germans often 
proves pitifully insignificant. What is commended in 
Berlin is condemned in New York. Possessed of a 
keen appreciation of what is artistic, our music-lovers 
and our critics refuse to indorse what is mediocre. 
The struggle is short and decisive. It is heart-break¬ 
ing for the vanquished, but it is also just. 

Seeing with German eyes, and hearing with German 
ears, our embryo artists refuse to recognize their fatal 
deficiencies. They bitterly protest against our verdict 
and pass their lives in obscurity. But those who have 
the strength and manhood to recover from the first 
bitter blow, who labor patiently to mature their art 
and win our honest esteem—those are the players 
that discover how exacting are our demands, and 
who develop, in the United States, the admirable qual¬ 
ities that are foolishly believed to be the result of 
German educational methods. 

The day is surely close at hand when gifted stu¬ 
dents and sensible parents will recognize the folly of 
attempting to climb the ladder of fame by means of 

erman training. Our past dreams have resulted in 
nothing better than cruel awakenings. Our musical 
needs of earlier days are no longer needs. We are 
strong enough calmly to face realities, and to labor 
or that goal which we are surely destined to reach. 

* T ( ma y be said of Bach, as Lowell said of Dante, 

a t his readers turn students, his students zealots, 
& nd what was a taste becomes a religion.” 



A SCALE LESSON. 

NANCY H. BUBKETT. 

“Good morning, May. How are the scales to-day?” 
Miss Wray smiled doubtfully upon her little pupil as 
she continued: “Have you succeeded in raising each 
finger high before striking?” 

“I am sorry. Miss Wray; but I am afraid I did not 
think of it each time I practiced.” 

“I am glad,” replied Miss Wray, “that you are so 
honest with me. Sit down and play your scale so 
that I can see exactly where the trouble lies.” May 
dutifully sat down and listlessly played through the 
scale, racking Miss Wray’s nerves by her utter lack 
of interest. 

The latter patiently waited until May had thumped 
through the four octaves up and down the keyboard, 
and then said: “Now, May, I want you to play the 
same scale counting four and accenting the first count, 
and be sure to raise high only the fingers used for 
accented notes.” May attempted the scale once more, 
thinking she was gaining something by having to 
think of raising the fingers only at the accented notes. 
She became really interested in that “old, dull scale”; 
but Miss Wray very wisely stopped her before she 
became tired of it. She then had her play it counting 
“Mffh-two-three-four, ftifrft-two-three-four,” instead of 
“one-two-three-four”; so that the word high would 
indirectly influence her. 

At the next lesson she gave her the same scale, 
counting three, and impressing it upon her to raise 
the fingers high at accented notes. And at the third 
lesson she reduced the count to two, still accenting 
the first count, and in a short time she realized that 
May was unconsciously raising each finger and strik¬ 
ing the keys in such a way as to gain strength and 
elasticity of touch. 


A DECISION. 

W. B. I*. 

I was sitting in my studio one day waiting for a 
pupil, when a knock demanded my attention. I 
walked to the door, and opened it to a bright-eyed 
little maiden of some ten or eleven years. 

“Prof. S-,” she said, “I’ve decided to take piano- 

lessons from you.” Now, this was a sort of shock, 
since I had not been consulted in regard to the matter. 
But then many persons have an idea that a music- 
teacher will always accept a pupil, and that he is as 
anxious for business as any merchant. 

“How did you chance to decide on me?” I asked; 
“why not on Mr. D-?” 

“It wasn’t chance. Annie and Mary B- say 

that you make your pupils learn to play and yet you 

are not cross; while Susie M- says Mr. D 

scolds awfully. I would rather take lessons of you.” 

“But,” I said, “didn’t you tell me you had ‘decided’ 
to take of me. Why not have come to see me first 
so that I could have heard you play? Then 1 could 
decide on my part whether or not you will make a 
pupil that will be a credit to my instruction. Before 
I accept a pupil I like to know whether she has al¬ 
ready had some instruction, how well she has learned 
her lessons that far, whether she is willing to work, 
and whether she learns with fair facility.” 

“But you will take me for a pupil?” said the little 
maid rather wistfully. “I will do my best to learn 
what you give me for lessons. And it will please my 
papa, too, if I learn to play for him in the evenings.” 

“But will you play for papa in the evenings after I 
shall have taught you for awhile? Some of my little 
girl pupils have said the same thing, but their papas, 


when they pay the bills, tell me they cannot get their 
little girls to play for them.” 

“But I will play for mine. Mamma used to play for 
him, and now he has only me,” and the sweet eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Yes, dear, I will take you for a pupil and I know 
you will play for papa.” 

And I had no cause to regret a decision which gave 
me one of the best pupils I have had. 


AUTHORITY IN TASTE. 

J. 8. VAN CLEVE. 

One of the primary stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the progress of the music-student is the false 
notion that music is chiefly a sort of spiritual con¬ 
fectionery. One day one of my pupils said to me: 
“Cannot I take something else than the last piece? 
I do not like it?” 

“What was the last thing which I assigned you?” 
I asked. 

“Why that piece from some one of the old-fash¬ 
ioned composers, ‘Oh Thou That Tellest.’” 

Need I say that I flashed into a flame of angry 
denial. The bare idea that anyone in the world, and 
particularly anyone who had studied with me for a 
year and more, should have so dim a notion as to 
who Handel was, and have such a notion, as to mu¬ 
sical values, vexed and disgusted me, so that I do 
not doubt I was harsh, possibly impolite, in my an¬ 
swer. I said to the pupil, who was a teacher in the 
public school: 

“Would you heed such a request from your pupils 
in the literature class? Suppose one of your pupils 
came up and said: ‘I do not like that dry, dull ode 
which you gave us; cannot we take something mod¬ 
ern from Ella Wheeler Wilcox, or Bret Harte, or 
somebody that writes about things we are inter¬ 
ested in?’ How would you feel when you discovered 
that the ‘dry, dull ode’ was the famous ‘Alexander’s 
Feast,’ by John Dryden? Of course, you would 
angrily tell the recalcitrant pupil that if such a 
noble and magnificent piece of lofty, lyric poetry was 
dry and dull to his taste there was immense need of 
moistening and sharpening that taste.” 

The truth is that we Americans in our haste to 
acquire ana in our eager desire to make study a 
pleasure often shoot quite wide of the target, and 
seem actually to think that music is nothing but a 
pampering sweetmeat, a mere decoration, a ribbon, 
not a garment; a spice, not a food. 

A very careful distinction is to be drawn con¬ 
stantly between wooden-headed conservatism, and 
dry-as-dust pedantry, on the one side, and a feeble, 
sensational, weak-willed subserviency, on the other. 
Here, as so often in other affairs of life, the middle 
course is the safest. When any work of art—be it 
in words, as a poem; in stone, as a statue; in tones, 
as a piece of music—has endured the test of a long 
lapse of time, and has been admired by many of the 
minds which have used the largest amount of time 
in considering the affairs of that art; when such a 
work is under consideration, your present taste for 
it, either relish or non-relish, is a mere impertinence. 
True, your teacher may and should, from time to 
time, assign you things which you are able to grasp 
and relish, but you must never plead disrelish as a 
reason why not to study. The taste of everyone 
changes gradually, and it is sometimes for the better, 
sometimes for the worse. However, never lose sight 
of the fact that learning is climbing to higher alti¬ 
tudes, not rolling around in the pleasant meadow- 
grass of your present mentality. 
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Music as a Mental Tonic. 


the ETUDE 
FREE EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 

By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


It cannot have escaped the attention of the readers 
of Tint Etude that music confronts us at almost 
every turn in life. There is music at the christening ; 
the Sunday services and the Sunday schools are full 
of what passes for music; when one marries, music 
marks the solemnity of the function, and not infre¬ 
quently the curtain of life runs down to slow music. 
Nor is it the sacred and confidential functions of life 
alone which music presides over. Many restaurants, 
and all or nearly all that make a feature of supplying 
large patronage have music turned on during the 
hours of repast; the department-stores give you music 
while you wait; the music-stores naturally resonate 
to the deft touch of those who try over music, the 
piano-salesmen who show off the instrument, and in 
one department the Pianola in some of its incarna¬ 
tions pours forth its dulcet pleasings of every caliber. 

Music in Hotels and Restaurants. 

There are two views possible regarding all this in¬ 
formal hearing of music. One is that, provided the 
subject-matter were of approved quality, it would 
have a lasting influence upon the daily life. The 
other is that things being as they are, and men gen¬ 
erally about as depraved as they can be, this irrespon¬ 
sible music is liable to do great hann. What seems 
to be the actual trutht This is our immediate ques- 

Take, for instance, the music by small bands (gen¬ 
erally small orchestras) such as is given in the great¬ 
est perfection at Monte Carlo, and at the Kaiserhof, 
at Lucerne, in Switzerland. Here they charge you ten 
cents a day for the music, and it is played every even¬ 
ing after dinner, in the courtyard, a really artistic con¬ 
cert. The influence of this cannot but be good. There 
is a printed program, and everybody can find out the 
names and authors of the pieces that please him. 
Even when he knows nothing about music (that ridic¬ 
ulous boast of some American self-made men, con¬ 
gressmen, and college presidents), he occasionally 
hears something which strikes a chord within. He is 
comforted, or perhaps occasionally even annoyed at 
some peculiarly persistent bit of musical pessimism. 
As a rule, however, this music is of a peaceful kind, 
and its influence calming and elevating. 

Take the much lower provision of music in our 
summer resort—hotels, where they have a half dozen 
players or more, and there we often hear selections 
of rare beauty. In every such little orchestra there 
is almost always at least one really musical player, 
who gives tone and color to all the rest. Occasionally 
the leading player is one of those aggressive and over- 
emotional players who transform everything into a 
sort of musical ecstasy, ranting and panting in emo¬ 
tional enjoyment and not infrequent forcing of in¬ 
tonation. Such playing attracts all of like emotional 
capacity, and a certain part of the hysterical public 
bubbles over in enthusiasm—bubbles to absolute un¬ 
comeliness. Such a player does hann, because he 
misrepresents one of the most sacred of arts. 

The Mandolin Orchestra. 

I have several times expressed the disgust proper at 
one fact in our current musical environment, which is 
that the very poorest music anywhere furthered by 
a body of responsible and supposedly educated gentle¬ 
men is that in which our college mandolin clubs dis¬ 
port themselves; the glee clubs also are of about the 
same caliber, and it is painful that when a boy is in 
college he should be allowed to corrupt his musical 
possibilities by cultivating his own taste in this silly 
direction, and aid in perverting the taste of others. 
Here in Chicago we have one of the largest American 
universities; also a mandolin club of the usual college 
grade. The trouble with the mandolin dispensation is 
that the instrument, being incapable of a good singing 
tone or s ustenuto effect in melody, is limited to 


music which depends upon lively rhythm and rests 
upon very simple harmonies. I am not myself versed 
in the capacity of this instrument, but I know that 
in former times (say, about 1300 a.d. to 1600) the 
lute, the father of the mandolin, used to play all sorts 
of serious music, even contrapuntal music, and was, in 
fact, one of the chief ministers toward developing the 
sense of natural chords. As soon as the violin came 
in, however, all this was changed, and the ideal of 
impassioned and rapturous melody was created, the 
extreme limit of which we may hear any day in the 
fifth and sixth symphonies of Tschaikowsky. 

In the university of St. Petersburg, in Russia, they 
have an orchestra of one hundred and fifty students, 
and they play all the great symphonies under a most 
excellent musical director, the professor of music, Mr. 
H. V. Hlavac, who was an imposing figure at the 
Chicago World's Fair. The explanation of this fact, 
which would be impossible in America, is to be found 
in the smaller business possibilities for young men in 
Russia, whereby the profession of an orchestral mu¬ 
sician is at least an assurance of a good living. If 
such a man as Mr. Theodore Spiering were at the head 
of music in the Chicago University I am not sure but 
a really good orchestra could be maintained there. 
Several of the Catholic universities in this country 
have good orchestras and are as innocent of the man¬ 
dolin evil (except in its proper place as a very light 
pastime) as they are of the Sankcy gospel songs. 


Mnsic in Public Parks. 

Our popular progress in musical refinement is ir 
dicated by the change that is going on in our publi 
music, Buch as that of the bands in the parks. Foi 
merly they were wholly brass bauds, and not ver; 
good at that; later they were military bands, whic 
is a mitigation, the wood-winds affording many effect 
impossible for brass and at least a complete change i 
tone-quality. Now, however, they all or nearly a. 
are small orchestras, playing along with much ligh 
music also not a few selections from the greates 
masters. 

This music, which, like the sunlight and shower! 
falls upon the incidental corners of our pathwa 
through life without any forethought of our own, i 
in one respect not unlike the beautiful mantle of gree 
which the earth wears in spring and early summei 
it is a lovely garment of verdure, and as verdure i 
is a success; but when we come to investigate the ir 
dividual ity thereof we find that along with the grasse 
and good plants there are also many that we cal 
weeds, whose only fit function is to be burned or t 
be cut down and wither. Now, a weed is generally 
perfectly worthy plant out of place, and it is thi 
function of being out of place which gives its chai 
acter as a weed. The Canada thistle, for instanc, 
when m full bloom, is an objeet of beauty and luxur 
fi for a royal garden, were it not for the persistenc 
of the plant and its disposition to monopolize th 
amlscape. Now, music also has its weeds. Like th 
thistle, these musical weeds are not unbeautiful, whe 
at heir best; but, like the thistle, they have th 
quality of getting themselves planted over and ove 
gam them seeds wafted everywhere by the air, an: 
so at last our one crop reduces itself to tlie useles 
tlusUe upon which even a donkey cannot do mor 
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This is what is the matter with ras-time- *■ 
is merely a kind of syncopation, and°this despite'it 
name, is not sinful. But the sin in 1 

element of music, and that a verv <L« h 0n 
foreefui rhythm; and this has the same quahfyaTth 


The wisest of mankind have known for at least six 
thousand years that in music there is a sort of com¬ 
fort, a medicine for tired spirits. For a whole six 
thousand years at least this ministry has been going 
on. The apparatus has been elaborated greatly; no 
doubt the subject-matter of this tonal ministry has 
been still more elaborated, and in its most advanced 
form we now have it in our symphony orchestras, our 
opera, and oratorio, the first being the most complete 
and unquestionable of all. The wise old Greeks, such 
as Pythagoras, Plato, Sophocles, Plutarch, Aristotle, 
and many others, all agreed that music had wonder¬ 
ful power over the spirits of men. Our modern art is 
the expression of this belief, and yet we go on medi¬ 
cating our environment with music without the slight¬ 
est care whether we are peddling pathogenic germs or 
those of the most health producing kind. 

Yet another moral lies hidden in this discussion. 
It is this, that the more we consent that music is 
capable of ministering to conditions of mind, and the 
more we admit that there are forms of music which 
are more beautiful and of deeper soul-range than 
others, by just so much we ought to be careful how 
we hear. It is the Biblical injunction that we should 
“take heed” how we hear. Personally, I consider all 
this habit of employing music to cover up other un¬ 
desirable noises as detrimental to true progress in 
taste, for the very head-center of growth in taste is 
care in hearing. If we had more care in hearing, our 
students would not tolerate much of the music they 
now give their days over to. We not only permit the 
wheat and tares to grow together until the harvest, 
but we harvest all together impartially and thrash 
them out together, for re-seeding the ground with an¬ 
other harvest, when most likely the tares will be a 
trifle ahead. 

We cannot help being educated to some extent by 
all this unconscious submission to music, but some of 
us are like ducks who do not get wet when it rains. 
The music runs off. This shows that our feathers are 
smooth and well oiled. In some cases too well. 

May Festivals. 

Quite the opposite of all this irregular and irre¬ 
sponsible educating of us in music against our will 
is another very important ministry, which at the mo¬ 
ment of writing is in full force. I mean the May 
festivals, of which there are probably not less than 
twenty or thirty given this year in towns from the 
size of Cincinnati down to the small college towns 
in inland districts. These festivals are founded and 
moved by some local force, a live musician generally, 
who calls to his aid the best of his environment. The 
local chorus studies the works all the year and grad¬ 
ually imbibes the proper spirit. An orchestra is hired 
with a good conductor, and good solo artists are en¬ 
gaged for the final rush, when all the works are given 
in succession, in their complete artistic spirit. The 
local conductor has a great opportunity, and the 
visiting conductor plays orchestral programs of hi 3 
very best. Here we have everything prepared. The 
public has been gradually warmed up and the local 
press has given the standpoint of the music and ex¬ 
plained what was on hand. Thus the music when it 
is given has the advantage of combining the very best 
local forces with powerful assistance from outside. 
At Ann Arbor, for instance, Professor Stanley is g‘ v ' 
ing this year Gluck’s “Orpheus,” Wagner’s “Tann- 
hiiuser,” and Gounod’s “Faust” as illustrations of 
different carryings out of the opera idea. At several 
of the festivals in which Mr. Theodore Spiering and 
his orchestra furnish the musical foundation “Faust 
is given. These festivals have their supremest ex 
pression in the Cincinnati festival under Mr. Thomas, 
which, as usual with Mr. Thomas’ work, gives most 
important music in first-class manner. Mollenhauer, 
of Boston; Spiering and Rosenbecker, of Chicago. 
Carl Busch, of Kansas City; and others also do lik e 
things. These are powerful educational ministries in 
music, and tend to establish higher ideals. 
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Chaminade recently gave a concert of her own 
compositions in London. 

A firm of music publishers in London have the 
suitable name of Doremi & Co. 

An opera by J. Hubay, called the “Violinmaker of 
Cremona,” is to be given in Brussels. 

A fine musical program has been arranged for the 
coming season at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y. 

Mr. Edward Macdowell will spend next season 
in concert-work in the United States and Europe. 

The last “Decoration Day” again revealed the fact 
that we have little or no national music of a memo¬ 
rial character. 

Julius Hey, a singing-teacher of Berlin, who won 
much praise from Wagner, recently celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. 

The Chicago Orchestra will give twenty-four public 
rehearsals and the same number of concerts during 
the season of 1902-03. 

.According to a recent census, the capital invested 
in the making of pianos in Boston, New York, and 
Chicago is $26,901,533. 

The Illinois State Music-Teachers’ Association met 
at Joliet, June 17th-20th. A fine program of music 
and essays was given. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Prague, Bohemia, is 
making a concert-tour with Kubelik, who has en¬ 
gaged Nedbal as conductor. 

Mr. James Hunekeh, the well-known writer and 
critic, has begun a new work, to be called “Franz 
Liszt: His Art and His Times.” 

An association has been formed in Poland to bring 
Chopin’s ashes to his native land. He was buried in 
Paris, in Pfire Lachaise Cemetery. 

Walter Damrosch has been elected conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, succeeding Emil 
Paur, who has returned to Europe. 

The Poles of German and Russian Poland have 
been prohibited by the authorities from singing their 
native, patriotic songs in their own language. 

In a concert at Manchester, England, Dr. Richter, 
with a series of nine overtures, presented, practically, 
the evolution of the overture from Handel to Wagner. 

Carl Baermann, the well-known Boston pianist 
and teacher, who has been in Europe for the past few 
years, is to return to the United States next season. 

The piano that will stand the sea-air does not seem 
to be made. Dealers will not guarantee their instru¬ 
ments, and many refuse to rent pianos for use at the 
seaside. 

Dr. James Higgs, a well-known English organist, 
and writer of theoretical text-books, of which his 
lugue” and “Modulation” are best known, died a 
short time ago in London. 

An association has been formed in Berlin by a num¬ 
ber of prominent musicians for the cultivation of a 
cipella singing; they will give their study principally 
to the old contrapuntal masters. 

The chief librarian of the Berlin Royal Library 
as found a hitherto unknown composition by Beet- 
oven written for the music-box of a clock. Mozart 
Wrote several little pieces for the same use. 

A Beethoven memorial is on exhibition at Vienna, 
it was made by the sculptor, Max Klinger, is com¬ 
posed of marble, bronze, ivory, and precious stones. 
It represents Beethoven in a sitting position. 

A monument to Rossini was unveiled in the Church 
of Santa Croce, Florence, last month. Mascagni 
rought the chorus and orchestra of the Rossini 
Lyceum, at Pesaro, to sing the “Stabat Mater.” 

The wax used in making phonograph-record cylin- 
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ders is made from the leaves of a palm which grows 
in Brazil. The wax appears on the leaves as a fine 
powder, which is afterward boiled and strained. 

A music-building is to be erected on Holmes Field, 
Cambridge, for the music-students of Harvard College, 
at an expense of $75,000. A large concert-hall 
equipped with a pipe-organ is to be one of the feat¬ 
ures. 

In a music-festival to be given at Cardiff, Wales, 
a woman’s orchestra will assist. Madame Clara 
Novello-Davies will direct Saint-Satins’ opera “Sam¬ 
son and Dalila” and the first act of “The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

The committee in charge of the Baltimore Sanger- 
fest has offered a prize of $150 for the best work to 
be sung as the prize song in competition for the 
Kaiser’s prize. The competition is open to citizens of 
any country. 

The John Church Company, publishers of Sousa’s 
latest march, “Imperial Edward,” have prepared a 
presentation copy for King Edward. The music is re¬ 
produced by hand on parchment, illuminated with 
heraldic devices in gold and royal purple. 

The latest popular success in Berlin was a series 
of Verdi operas given in Italian, the works given 
being “Ballo in Maschera,” “Alda,” “Rigoletto,” and 
“Emani.” And this success was won in spite of the 
great popularity of Wagner’s operas in Berlin. 

The first annual meeting of the Minnesota Music- 
Teachers’ Association was held in St. Paul, May 19th 
and 20th. The meeting was an artistic and financial 
success. The association now numbers upward of 
two hundred members. The officers for the coming 
year are Mr. C. A. Marshall, Minneapolis, president; 
Miss Jennie Pinch, St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. The 
next meeting will be held in Minneapolis. 

At a meeting in Vienna for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing a revision of the system of instruction in the 
Imperial Conservatory of Music, one of those present 
expressed the opinion that students should give up the 
study of the history of music and devote their time 
instead to learning the details of the construction of 
the instruments they play upon. No wonder Amer¬ 
ican musicians and teachers are no longer awed by 
European reputations, but busy themselves with the 
study of music itself! 

London papers call attention to the fact that a 
Guamerius violin brought the price of $10,000, the 
claim being made that this is the highest amount 
paid for a violin. Mention is made of a Stradivarius 
the property of a collector in Edinburgh, for which 
$10,000 was paid. The Guamerius mentioned above is 
dated 1730, the tailpiece and pegs are ornamented 
with diamonds and the instrument is in a silver case. 
It was at one time the property of the late George 
Hart, a well-known violin expert. 

A new work recently produced in Paris is “Peleas 
et Melisaude,” the libretto based on a play by Maeter¬ 
linck, the music by Claude Debussy, a young French 
composer who won the Prix de Rome. There is not 
the faintest approach to an “air” in the entire opera; 
the action of the piece is supposed to be unfolded in 
the accompaniment, the end of an act being the only 
interruption to a stream of harmony. Debussy has 
some published songs that are remarkable even in 
these days of formlessness, chromatic writing, and 
absence of tonality. 

A bill was recently introduced in Congress to 
establish an American National Conservatory of 
Music to be composed of four subsidiary institutions, 
one in New York, one in Washington, one in Chicago, 
and one in San Francisco. The author of the bill 
claims that the four schools can be carried on at an 
expense of $1,000,000 a year; while he points out that 
the amount spent yearly in Europe by American stu¬ 
dents will foot up to a large sum. There is no likeli¬ 
hood that the bill will get any further, certainly it 
can stand no show of passing when the national 
government has not yet established a national uni¬ 
versity, hut left the matter to private endowment 
such as the late munificent gift of Mr. Carnegie. 
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E. C. — When a perfect fifth is altered by lowering 
the upper note or raising the lower, the resulting 
interval is called a diminished fifth; by some writers 
the term “imperfect” fifth is recommended. There 
is no such term as “minor” fifth. 

H. H. P. — Heacox’s work on “Ear-Training,” pub¬ 
lished by Theodore Presser, is a very useful text¬ 
book for private or class study and drill in the sub¬ 
ject. In The Etude for February, 1902, you will 
find a valuable article on the subject by Mr. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

J. J. H.—“Bluette” is a French word meaning 
spark or flash, and from that, a light production of 
wit, applying to a book or literary article; from that 
to music also. In that way it has come to be applied 
to a light, brilliant piece of music, popular in char¬ 
acter. 

M. M. M.—The combination C, E flat, G-sharp, is 
not a true chord. Not knowing what chord pre¬ 
cedes and what follows, we cannot tell whether the 
notation is correct or not. It might be C, E-flat, 
A-flat, if properly written, in which case it would 
be the first inversion of the major chord of A-flat. 
It might be a passing chromatic combination; for 
example: the chord of C, E, G, E in the bass might 
progress downward through E-flat to D, while the 
treble could go through G-sharp to A, the chord re¬ 
sulting being D in the bass, C, F, A in the upper 
three parts. This G-sharp can also be written A-flat 
if desired. 

C. M. C. — The touch you describe, raising the finger 
high and bringing it down with sudden force, is 
sometimes known as the hammer-touch. As you 
suggest, it conduces to a hard, dry tone. Moreover, 
its continued and exclusive use brings about mus¬ 
cular contractions which are difficult to overcome. 
The two-finger exercises of “Mason’s Touch and 
Technic,” properly used and practiced intelligently 
and with assiduity, are the best yet devised for in¬ 
ducing strength and elasticity combined. 

A Teacher. —Table exercises are now used by 
very many teachers. Their principal function is to 
shape the hand and prepare the fingers of the pupil 
before approaching the keyboard. The advantage of 
this method of procedure is that the entire attention 
of the pupil may be concentrated upon the physical 
and mechanical side of piano-playing and correct 
technical habits be formed from the very beginning. 
The ingenuity of the teacher should supply many of 
these exercises adapted to the individual pupil. 

You will fir.u some good suggestions at the begin¬ 
ning of “First Steps in Pianoforte Study.” Book I 
of the Virgil “Foundation Method” contains an 
elaborate and very satisfactory collection of table 
exercises. 

X. Y. — The pupil you describe as having such diffi¬ 
culty in reading from the two clefs, when playing 
hands together, was probably, at the beginning, kept 
too long on the treble clef before having the bass 
clef introduced. You will need to pay particular 
attention to the bass clef for some time to come, 
using sight-reading exercises both at the keyboard 
and away from it. In studying new exercises and 
pieces this pupil, and all pupils, in fact, should begin 
with the left-hand part first, not taking up the right- 
hand part until the left-hand part has been thor¬ 
oughly mastered in slow time and not attempting 
to play hands together until the right-hand part has 
been equally well learned. 

If you will adopt this method of procedure and 
give it a fair trial, success should reward your 
efforts. 

G. D. D.—1. In reply to your query about the bass 
voice’s changing at a certain point in its compass from 
chest-tone to higher voice we refer you to the article 
on “Registers” in the Vocal Department of The 
Etude for May and June of this year. 

2. Such words as “power,” "flower,” “hour,” when 
set to be sung to two notes are better when slurred; 
the word will sound like “pow’r.” 

M. R. B.—We regret that we cannot tell you of a 
school of music in which you can work your way 
through. We suggest that you correspond with those 
schools that are advertised in The Etude. Perhaps 
you can make arrangements with the directors. Be 
(Continued on page 272.) 
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is very small when one considers that the book will 
serve as a work of reference for the best ideas on 
many subjects. If the book is to be charged, postage 
will be extra. 


The Special Offer on the 
•INTERPRETATION work by Mr. Perry is still 

OF PIANOFORTE in force. We consider this 

MUSIC,” work by far the most im- 

BY fc. B. PERRY. portant we have ever is¬ 

sued. Those who have 
heard Mr. Perry in his Lecture Recitals know the 
value of the work and are promptly subscribing in 
advance for copies. 

The book is one that interests everybody, even the 
non-musical. It is of direct use to music-teachers and 
clubs. It must be understood that it is not a pedantic 
analysis of piano-compositions from a structural and 
thematic standpoint, but a poetical, dramatic one, 
giving the emotional meaning, information concern¬ 
ing the origin, the incidents attending the composer 
at the time of inspiration, the legend or episode on 
which the compositions are founded, the scenes por¬ 
trayed; in fact, everything connected with the com¬ 
poser or composition that will aid to a better inter¬ 
pretation of the composition. 

Such an analysis in the concert-room serves the 
same purpose as the descriptive catalogue in a picture 
gallery. It gives students and musicians a valuable 


One of the finest cradle songs 
ever composed is the one by Grieg 
included in our music-pages this 
month. A complete analysis by 
Mr. E. B. Perry, will be found on page 258 of this 
issue. The duet “Le Carillon,” by Leon Ringuet we 
suggest as a good number to use in summer musicals 
or in connection with diversions of any kind. De 
Lille's “Entrancing Dream” has much of the character 
of a morning song, or the soft soothing of a spring 
morning, inviting to the last hour of sleep. “Pom- 
ponette,” by F. Behr, is in the rhythm of an old 
French dance, with a well-marked stress and a deli¬ 
cacy of style that is very attractive both to player 
and hearer. Mr. Petrie’s song, “Darling, Good Night,” 
is a fine example of a song, not difficult, refined in 
text and music, and within the compass of the average 
singer. The melody in the accompaniment should be 
given with a smooth, flowing legato and broad tone, 
in imitation of the ’cello. Mr. Schnecker’s song, “One 
Glimpse, Beloved, of the Rose,” is worthy a place in 
the repertoire of every teacher and singer. It is a 
musicianly work in every way, yet “sings” easily, and 
on that account will make a very useful teaching as 
well as concert selection. The march, “Hilarity,” will 
be found to contain a joyous, lively spirit eminently 
suited to the season of the year. Mr. Rogers’ “Giants” 


fund of information concerning particular composi- is ( rom a set caIIed “Wonderland Folk,” shortly to 
<i.. . ..I ,. . be issued bv the nnhliaher Tinr Wtttth* *_ 


tions, and gives the general public an insight into the 
composers intention and the art-meaning of his work, 
placing all hearers in sympathy with the feelings and 
fancies expressed in his music. 

From tlie above description can be gathered an idea 
of the nature of the work. We urge on all those who 
are interested immediate action, as the work is quite 
far advanced, and the Special Offer will be withdrawn 

very soon. _ _ 

The book will be gotten up in the most tasteful and lmve their orders arrive here Saturday morning, au 
modern style. It will be a volume of considerable ll,at the y can be sent off before noon Saturdays- in 
sire, and will retail for about *2.00, but during the th *» way there is a day and a half gained. All orders 
time it is in press we will offer a special price of *1,00, a,riv >ng after 12 o’clock Saturday will not 


be issued by the publisher of The Etude. The two 
little pieces, “Boat-Song,” by Niirnberg, and “Balm 
for the Weary,” by Adam Geibel, from “An Autumn 
Festival,” a set that will be published complete in a 
short time, can be used for organ as well as piano. 

During July and August this establishment will 
close at one o’clock Saturdays and five o’clock other 
days. We mention this that patrons can arrange to 


postpaid, to those who will send cash in advance! until the next Monday. 
The orders must positively be received before the 
work is issued. 


t be filled 


Some teachers find quite a problem in the question 
of how to keep their pupils in touch with music suf¬ 
ficiently to prevent a flagging of interest. Other 
teachers find it a difficult matter to get their pupils 
interested enough to make a subscription to The 
Etude. Our special offer for the summer months hits 
both cases, keeps up the interest, and affords a good 
chance for a trial subscription at a low price. For 
twenty-five cents we will send The Etude for the 
three months July, August, and September. The 
music alone in these three issues would sell for about 
*9.00 at regular retail prices. We ought to have a 
large number of these trial summer subscriptions if 
teachers will interest themselves in the matter. 


We have a number of copies of Howe’s Duets for 
piano and violin. These volumes contain the standard 
violin compositions of Alard, de Beriot, and others, 
besides a large quantity of popular music, such as the 
Strauss waltzes and opera melodies. They originally 
re a,led for ,5 cents As long as our present stocj 

postpaid ^ * SCnd thCm t0 any0 " e f ° r 20 cents each > 


MUSICAL ESSAYS 
IN ART, CULTURE, 
AND EDUCATION. 


Persons interested in 
essays on musical topics 
have a rich mine of the 
most valuable material 
in the collection which 
the publisher of The Etude has made by selecting 
the most useful articles that have appeared in the 
journal for a number of years past. The collection 
will include discussions on all important topics con¬ 
nected with the teaching and study of music, prin¬ 
cipally piano-music, and the promotion of the’ inter¬ 
ests of the profession. Even careful readers of The 
Etude, those who may have kept complete files, will 
appreciate the usefulness of a volume which includes 
within its covers the cream of didactic musical litera¬ 
ture. The advance price, 75 cents, for which we will 
send the book postpaid if cash is sent with the order, 


We call the attention of dealers in music and de¬ 
partment stores to a large lot of old music that we 
have taken from our shelves in order to make room 
for the more modern compositions. We have quite a 
quantity of this music, which we will AUrl * l “ 
nominal rates The music also includes & large lot 
of surplus copies. While there is very little demand 
for this music, the music itself is in every resnect 
equal to the music of the present dav P t 

stores can rece.ve particulars by writing toT 

“Introductory Lessons in Vo.ce-Cultur E) » by 

the earnest investigation of anyone who ha,* 

to do with voice-culture. The book will , anyth,n S 

»* *•»* 

have been reproduced by other S . U *' ceS8ful works 


original work, but there is a point on which we desire 
to speak most strongly; to this effect: that a number 
of dealers and jobbing-houses are substituting their 
' own works, or works that they buy a cent or two 
cheaper. (This would be tiue no matter how low our 
price was.) They do this whenever they receive an 
order for our edition. 

We would ask the teachers in every case where they 
order a Landon’s “Reed-Organ Method,” a Landon’s 
“l’iano Method,” Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course 
of Studies,” to insist upon receiving these books when 
they order them, and not take substitutes,—works of 
inferior merit copied almost page by page from our 
works, but just outside the pale of the law. We court 
legitimate competition; there is nothing more health¬ 
ful and beneficial to any business. When any of our 
patrons desire to examine any of our competitors’ 

. goods, send to us; we shall be glad to aid comparison. 

During the summer we do not send out our regular 
monthly packages of New Music, either instrumental 
or vocal, as a great many schools and teachers dis¬ 
continue their work. There are others, however, who 
want more music in the summer than they do in the 
winter, and for the accommodation of those of our 
patrons we make up a package each month of our 
latest issues, or a portion of them. We publish as 
much, if not more, in the summer than we do in the 
winter months, as in the summer we prepare for the 
fall trade. If you desire the vocal or instrumental 
summer New Music, or both, write us. 

The Etude has the largest circulation of any mu¬ 
sical paper in the world, and is the oldest educational 
musical magazine in the United States. We have a 
circulation among teachers, students, and lovers of 
music to the extent of 60,000 copies monthly. There 
are few class papers—that is, papers devoted to a 
particular line of work or a profession—which ap¬ 
proach these figures. 

The issues of August and September are what we 
term the educational issues cf the year. They are 
particularly valuable for the advertising of schools. 
Our June issue shows the amount of clientage which 
we have received along this line. 

For the making known of new publications or of 
old ones, no better medium can be found. We will 
make special terms for the August, September, and 
October issues to music-schools, professionals, and to 
music and music-book publishers. Our rates are very 
low when compared with our large circulation. Many 
of the most successful schools and the shrewdest pub¬ 
lishers have been with us year after year, which at¬ 
tests to the practical value of our columns. Corre¬ 
spondence is solicited. 


No doubt all of our patrons have 
TO OUR by this time received their statement 

PATRONS. of June 1st. We do not send out a 

regular monthly statement on July 
1st. The June 1st statement contains memoranda of 
everything that is owed us for regular orders, as well 
as an itemized account of all the “On Sale” packages 
of the year; this is the only month of the year that 
the On Sale” is included on the statement. 

_ If you have not made your returns expected at this 
time, please make them according to the directions 
inclosed with the June 1st statement. We will im¬ 
mediately send you a memorandum of the contents of 
your returned package, and a statement will be sent 
deducting this from your entire account, showing the 
amount due us. We would much appreciate a settle¬ 
ment of this balance before August 1st. Our settle¬ 
ment of but once a year is as liberal credit, and a3 
long a time, as we can afford to allow. 

The only exception that we make to the above is 
a proposition which was inclosed with our June 1st 
statement, to this effect: if you desire to keep your 
On Sale” for two years (never longer than that), 
instead of one, and will pay us the entire amount of 
the regular account, and an amount on account of 
the On Sale” equal to not less than twenty-five p er 
cent, of what has been sent you, we will not expect 
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the returns until the summer of 1203. This saves you 
expressage two ways, and us the trouble of crediting, 
charging, and selecting another package for you. Ad¬ 
ditions can be made to your “On Sale” at any time. 

See the third page of the cover 
REED-ORGAN for the most valuable list of reed- 
MUSIC. organ music you can find. This 

includes sheet-music and studies in 
the first four grades, all written especially and pre¬ 
pared for the reed-organ, and the best reed-organ 
method and books that are on the market. We will 
be glad to send any or all of it “On Sale” to our 
patrons at our usual liberal discounts, to be kept dur¬ 
ing the summer, returns and settlement to be made 
during the fall. Send for our “On Sale” circular, 
which will give you full particulars of this plan. 

Do not Change Your Address fob only Two 
Months of the Yeab, on Our Subscription-list. 
Invariably our subscribers in doing this neglect to 
change it back again. The result is complaint against 
our system. Have your postmaster forward the paper 
at a cost of two cents to you at your summer resort, 
and save us a lot of trouble, and yourself considerable 
inconvenience and complaint in the fall. 

The Etude was established in October, 1883. One 
of the largest music-supply businesses of the country, 
the largest direct from publisher to the teacher, has 
grown up around The Etude. Usually, a business 
has a journal as an advertising medium. The Etude 
is not such a journal, as all know. This journal has 
a business, as it were. It followed The Etude’s pub¬ 
lication in 1885 as a natural sequence. 

The following unsolicited testimonial was written 
to us by Mr. Ernst Brockmann, the director of one 
of the best-known and oldest schools of the South. 
He began to deal with us previous to January, 1888. 

Enclosed find cheque in payment of my account 
in full, including my current year’s subscription 
to The Etude. Please accept my thanks for 
your excellent service during another year. It 
is, indeed, a pleasure to deal with a house so uni¬ 
formly accurate and prompt in its dealings. For 
accuracy, despatch, and general liberality, the 
house of Theo. Presser cannot be excelled. With 
my best wishes for your continued success, I am 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Ernst Brockmann. 

We appreciate his kind words more than we can 
express. Perhaps in this testimonial is hidden the 
real reason that our business with the teachers and 
schools of the United States and Canada is the largest 
that has ever been brought together. It is such letters 
as this that places the responsibility upon us, even 
though our business is large, to continue to give the 
best service, the most prompt filling of orders, the 
most correct editions, in our power. Efficient assist¬ 
ants in every department of our business aid us to 
carry out the stringent rules laid out when our busi¬ 
ness first began. Satisfaction is guaranteed by us in 
every particular. The best discounts and the most 
liberal terms are allowed. We attend to every order 
the day it is received, and we claim to be the quickest 
mail-order music-supply house in the country. 

There has been a need of the first studies in Bach, 
e have undertaken the publication of a work of this 
kind. ^ The work will be called the “First Studies of 
ach, by Maurits Leefson. The selections are made 
rom the very best compositions of John Sebastian 
ac . They are intended as an introduction to the 
th ^ >re ^ u ^ es ” by the same composer. It is a work 
at should be taken up by everyone intending to take 
a thorough course in music. The “Little Preludes” 
are in some cases even too difficult for those wishing 
°Th' Ce P°'yph°nic playing. 

e most attractive and interesting compositions 
tj 8Ve **‘ en elected for this book, and in many cases 
fe 6y ave been transposed and curtailed and in a 
ew e ases ) lave been rearranged The book wm n0 
^sought for by a great many active teachers, 
wording to our usual custom, we will place this 
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book on a special offer for a short time. We will 
send a copy of the book postpaid for 25 cents. The 
work is about all engraved and it will only be a short 
time until it will be on the market and the special- 
offer price be withdrawn; so all those desiring a 
copy of this work for introductory purposes can pro¬ 
em e a copy of it at the present time at a nominal 


This is not the first time that we have cautioned 
our patrons to be sure to sign their name to all orders 
nml letters. This may seem like an unusual request, 
but it is one which we shall in the future speak of 
quite often. 

We are receiving on an average not less than one 
order a day with nothing whatever upon it to tell 
from whom it came. It occasions delay and causes 
comp'aint. Please be careful to sign your name. 
Within the last two days, we have received two orders 
from the same person, written a day apart and neither 
with a name signed, nor have we any clue to know to 
whom to send this music. 



MUSIC-TEACHERS WANTED — AMERICAN 
Teachers’ Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. Twenty-sixth 
year. 


TEACHER VOICE-CULTURE AND PIANO OF Suc¬ 
cessful experience desires position. Late European 
study. Address B, 634 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

A FINE OPENING FOR A CONSERVATORY OF 
Music. Good building, at reasonable rental. Ad¬ 
dress Sauter Brothers, Boonville, Mo. 

WANTED.—YOUNG LADY 7 WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 

experience wants position as piano-teacher. She 
will also teach Harmony and Musical History. Ad¬ 
dress J. E., care of The Etude. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Brunswick, Ohio; P. O. Box, 33. 

YOUNG MAN, VIOLINIST, WOULD LIKE TO L0- 
cate somewhere. Is an experienced teacher. The 
West preferred. Address: L. A. Moll, Macungie, Pa. 

“AMERICA” (MY COUNTRY, TIS OF Til EE). NEW 

music. For Choral; Choir; male or mixed. In¬ 
troductory, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents. Stamps. C. E. 
Dancy, 370 W. 118th Street, New York City. 

TEACHERS WISHING TO KEEP UP LIGHT 
musical work during vacation can secure a good 
course of Harmony by mail from F. H. Shepard, Car¬ 
negie Hall, New York City. 


FREE TEST OF HYDROZONE. AS A MOUTH 
and tooth wash “Hydrozone” is a marvelous prep- 
ation. It not only kills all bacteria that destroy 
e teeth, but has a bleaching or Whitening effect, and 
absolutely harmless, while as a cleanser for wounds 
is the best microbe-destroyer known. It will 
omptly allay irritation from mosquito-bites. The 
et that it is absolutely harmless makes it a safe 
mily remedy. A trial bottle will be sent you free 
you mention this publication and send ten cents to 



I am especially pleased with every selection in Vol¬ 
ume I of the “Modern Student.” It is as profitable a 
set of pieces for players of medium advancement as I 
have come across .—Ella M. Walker. 

I have received “First Recital Pieces.” The collec¬ 
tion fills my expectation; they are good for studies 
and fine for taking at a recital .—Thayer A. Bolmer. 


Have found quite a few of my favorite teaching 
pieces in “First Recital Pieces,” and am delighted with 
it. I am now using your publications almost exclu¬ 
sively in my teaching.— Mabel Fulton. 

I have received the “Short Melodic Vocalises” bv 
W. Francis Gates. I expected to find it a valuable 
assistant in vocal teaching, and 1 was not in the least 
disappointed. I shall use it in my work, as the ex¬ 
ercises embody much of the material I have been 
using and many additional vocalises that I find valu¬ 
able ; especially is this true of the consonant studies, 
—a line of work that is valuable, but frequently over¬ 
looked, even by good teachers.— O. S. Schnauffer. 

I enjoy The Etude very much and would not like 
to be without it. The music alone is worth more than 
the price of the paper. 1 am trying to get my friends 
to subscribe.— Lulu Sherman. 

There is nothing equal to The Etude. Others imi¬ 
tate, but none come up to it. I have been a sub¬ 
scriber for over ten years.— Mrs. IF. U. Muring. 

The Etude is a great help and inspiration to me. 
—If. Barksdale. 

Let me thank you for your prompt and careful at¬ 
tention to my orders. I assure you, it is a pleasure 
and satisfaction to deal with you.— Miss K. E. Hol¬ 
land. 

I am greatly pleased with your promptness and 
accuracy in filling orders.—IF. D. Easton. 

The package of “On Sale” music reached me 
promptly; much sooner, in fact, than I expected, 
which proves you are indeed the quickest mail-order 
house in the country.— Eleanor A. Daggett. 

I have received “First Parlor Pieces,” and find the 
work very useful and interesting to the pupils, and 
especially so to the child beginner. The collection is 
a great help to all teachers.— Constantine Lang. 

I have received “First Parlor Pieces” and think it 
the best collection for beginners I have ever seen. The 
pieces are bright and interesting and yet of a style 
calculated to cultivate musical taste and feeling.— 
Grace Rauch. 

Our business relations with your house have always 
been satisfactory. We use mostly your publications, 
especially Touch and Technic, Mathews’ works, etc., 
and find them excellent; we do not think there is any¬ 
thing better. As to The Etude, it is a most welcome 
visitor and indispensable.— Ursuline Sisters. 


HOME NOTES. 

The forty-second annual commencement exercises 
oi Wesleyan College of Music, Bloomington, Ill., were 
held June 10th and 14th. 

A series of piano recitals by advanced punils were 
given just before the closing of the Martha Washing¬ 
ton College School of Music. 

Mr. Eugene C. Heffley, of Pittsburgh, will have 
charge of Mr. Edward Macdowell’s piano students 
during the latter’s absence in his concert-tour next 
season. 

The Musicians’ Club, of Monticello, Iowa, held their 
annual guest-night, May 19th. Fillmore's “History of 
Music” and Mathews’ “The Masters and their Music” 
were used as text-books. 

The University of Illinois, under the usual entrance 
conditions, accepted students in the courses of music 
without requiring them to pay tuition. Special 
courses are offered in Public-School Music. 

Mr. James M. Tracy gave a series of recitals from 
the works of the classical writers at Golden, Col. 

The combined choral societies of Marysville and 
Bellefontaine, O., gave the “Elijah” at Marysville, 
June 3d, under the direction of Mr. O. H. Evans. 

The festival organization of Iowa City, with the aid 
oi the Chicago Festival Orchestra, under Rosenbeeker, 
gave Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” June 2d. 

The annual commencement of the Broad Street 
Conservatory, Philadelphia, Mr. G. R. Combs, director, 
was held June 3d. Dr. Clarke addressed the graduates 
and presented the diplomas and certificates. 

As a part of the commencement exercises at the 
West Virginia Conference Seminary, “The Messiah” 
was given under the direction of Mr. J. J. Jelley. 

The Halifax, N. S., Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus gave a May Festival under the direction of 
Mr. Max Weil. 

The Paris, Mo., Choral Union, under the direction 
of Mr. R. Clark Hubbard, gave a May Music Festi¬ 
val. 

Edward Baxter Perry has completed his season 
of a hundred lecture-recitals and will be located for 
the summer months at his cottage at Camden, Maine. 
He will complete during leisure this summer his book 
of fifty descriptive analyses of pianoforte composi¬ 
tions, to be published by Theo. Presser, under the 
title of “Interpretation of Piano-Music.” 
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(Continued from page 269.) 

sure to state the nature, extent, and quality of the 
work you have done, so that it will be possible for the 
head of the school to determine whether he will be 
justified in doing something for you. Scholarships 
and other aids are usually given to those who show 
the greatest promise. 

J. C.—In counterpoint the first accepted consonant 
intervals were the octave and fifth, perfect; later the 
major and minor thirds and sixths were accepted, and 
called imperfect concords. In harmony the fourth 
should not stand alone nor should there be a succes¬ 
sion of fourths, unless there be a third added below 
the lower notes of each of the fourths; thus, A-C-F, 
G-B-E, F-A-D. If we raise the question of the con¬ 
sonance of G C, for example, w_ may consider the in¬ 
terval consonant if it be a part of the chord of C, but 
not if G be the fundamental. 

C. W. F.—When the time signature of a composi¬ 
tion is changed from duple to triple, as */« Vo or */t to 
*/o Vo or “/., or the reverse, unless the composer ex¬ 
pressly indicates otherwise it is best to consider one 
beat as having the same duration in each different 
movement. 

F. A.—In the columns of The Etude from time to 
time you will find suggestions for attractive musical 
evenings. In your case you might divide your class 
into two sections and have the younger pupils one 
evening, the older on a different occasion. For the 
younger pupils you might gather some ideas from late 
numbers of The Etude in the Children's Page. See 
also the present number. Let each one play, perhaps 
also recite a little poem or some thought about music; 
you can have anecdotes taken from the childhood of 
the great composers, you might let each one of the 
pupils represent some one of the composers and recite 
the anecdote, use piano-duets, let some of the children 
sing a simple song accompanied by one of the pupils; 
you could have a flower recital, if you can get the 
flowers, roses, goldenrod, etc., and have the little ones 
dressed appropriately and play a piece with a title 
suitable. Perhaps you may have some help from 
-- - 9 0 f older pupils it is 


suggest i( , . 

far more difficult to work out a consistent idea. Per¬ 
haps a few recitations, and a few original, short 
essays about music, music-study, what music does for 
a pupil, careful practice, etc., will give a satisfactory 
educational tone to your recital. We see no reason 
why you should not use such an occasion to advertise 
your work. 

L. M. 8.—1. We prefer whole-step, half-step, to 
whole-tone, half-tone. 

2. Mathews’ "The Masters and Their Music” is a 
useful book to a club who takes up the study of 
composers and their works. The department of 
"Woman's Work in Music,” which is included in The 
Etude except in the summer months, gives many use¬ 
ful suggestions for program-making. We think at 
least one of your meetings should be a public one, 
with admission fee, at which the program should be 
played by a professional of reputation in concert- 
work, who makes a specialty of recital work, such as 
Sherwood, Liebling, Perry, Hanchett. 

J. F. A.—In the proper position of the hands and 
arms ease and lightness should be sought, all heavy 
pressure and undue contraction being avoided. The 
unper arm should hang lightly from the shoulder, 
separated somewhat from the body. The forearm and 
the back of the hand should be nearly on a straight 
line, with a slight inward incline of the arm. The 
hand should be tipped slightly toward tire thumb in 
order that the outer or weak side of the hands should 
be elevated and the inner or stronger depressed. 

Interested.— 1. In the Steingrilbor Edition of the 
works of Chopin, the execution of the chain-trill in 
the Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 1, is correctly indicated. 
In this passage the grace-notes simply indicate the 
note with which each member of the chain-trill is to 
begin. Each trill begins and ends with the principal 
note and the trill upward, not downward. 

2 . In the article on the Chopin Nocturnes, the Schu¬ 
mann Nachtstfick, in F, No. 4, is the one referred to, 
although the second Nachtstfick is also in F. 

E. S.—The figure 8 placed under a note means that 
the note itself is to be played together with its octave 
below. It is generally placed under low bass notes in 
order to avoid the use of many legcr lines for the in¬ 
dication of the lower note. 

E. M—The position and height of the piano-stool 
must be largely regulated by the height, size, length 
of arm, etc., of the individual pupil. The stool must 
neither be too high nor too low, but should remain 
at such a height as will best conduce to the proper 
position of the hand and arm of the player. The gen¬ 
eral tendency seems to be to sit too high. 

Generally sneaking, the player should sit so that 
the back of the hand, from the second finger-joint 
the wrist, and the elbow should be on nearly a' 
straight line. In no case should the wrist or elbow 
be unduly elevated. In addition to this, the player 
should sit so far back from the keyboard as to admit 
of a slight incline of the bodv from the hips. 
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HAY FEVER 


and its successful treatment 

By W. C. HOLLOPETER. A.M., M.D. 

Clinical Professor of Pediatrics In the Medico-Chimrgical College of 
Philadelphia ; Physician to the Methodist Episcopal, Medico- 
Cbtrurgtcal, and St. Joseph's Hospitals, etc. 

SECOND EDITION. REVISED. ENLARGED 

I2mo, Cloth, - - - $1-00 n et 


EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS 


The Medical Press: 

The work Is thorough and the treatment given i 
easy of application.—5/. Louis Medical and Surgici 
Journal. 


Dr. Hollopeter's treatise has passed inti 
edition within a year of its original publicati 
adelphia Press. 


Dr. Hollopeter is known as 
and his knowledge of hay fevet 
years of study and practice. 


successful physician, 
is been gained in ten 
New Orleans Daily 


The most interesting chapter in the book from a 
popular standpoint is that which deals with the so- 
called existing causes of hay fever. . . . The au¬ 
thor enters fully into the treatment to be followed by 
those seeking relief but this part of his book will 
prove interesting only to sufferers and to physicians. 
— The Chicago Times-Herald. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON ® CO. 
1012 walnut st.. philada. 


Skin Diseases 

If you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy 
Poison, Acne, or other skin troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will cure you. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives 
it will stop itching at once, and surely 
cure, also will relieve mosquito bites. 

Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide. 

Used and endorsed by leading physi¬ 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by 
parasites, killing them without causing 
injury ,0 the sufferer, it naturally 
cures the trouble. 7 

FREE !° , Bny one , ending me lOc to 

sent free. Address ' t on - ^unphlet 

^QfChas.M archand, 59 Prince St, N. Y. 

Cbe Mabensb : iinc 

le tbe Natural ‘Route 

an& 

principal Eastern 


A World 
Without 

Music 

would be a dreary place. Music is an inspiration—a tonic; 
WHAT appeals to our hearts and gentler natures more than 
the sweet harmonies that are brought from the strings of a 
mellow sympathetic toned piano ? 

EMERSON 

PIANOS 

have that refined quality of tone so much appreciated by 
discriminating musicians. That quality was not obtained by 
accident but by 52 years of painstaking labor and research. 

more than 

75,000 EMERSON PIANOS 

made and sold during half a century of honorable dealing, 
stand as musical monuments to the truth of our claims, in 
every city and county in the Union. 

ACTIONS finest in the world. VENEERS and case 
designs, beautiful and artistic. Come and see us or write 
for catalogue. 

EMERSON PIANO CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Weste. n Branch s 195 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 



Kitchen Utensils 

having this 

trademark 

NO POISON 

Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 

AgaJe Nickel- 

Steel Ware. 

The BLUE LABEL, protected by 
decision of United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 

PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 

Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co- 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

1f=s3»/we^ 
t r : Ml mak 

^,m^p KINDS 

burned in the 

areSAFE 


07 Rare Old Violins 

/ <WvjtjdESS'5^Lars;e8t and finest collection on this continent 
/ a\\\ Fine catalogue ifreei containing 50 fac-simue 

(■farSAHJl, 3 labels in colors and Biographies of all the 
\ l noted makers. List and particulars of Solo 

Tf l Instruments from $50 to $10,000. Monthly 

/, —payments may be arranged. Violins sent on 

If 1 seven days examination. Formal Certificate 

III of Genuineness with each Instrument 

\ 11 LYON&HEALY/ci^ 


ERNEST M. SKINNER 

Church 
Organ Builder 

387 East Eighth Street 
SOUTH BOSTON MASS. 
Skinner Tubular and Electro Pneu- 
matic Action and Movable Conso 

the Skinner action and consoles may be 
Boston; St. Bartholomew’s Church, New Jo™ 

K Divine Paternity, New York; South Congregational 
Trinil h I-? ew Britain, Conn.; Arlington St. Church, Boston. Holy 
feCnrcb. Brooklyn; Churchof the Saviour. Brooklyn , Bri 
V„,l byt c rlan Ch urch, New York; Church of the Ascension. 
nf r h : s fc 0nj Presbyterian Church. Chicago, III.; SeconJChur 
“[Christ Scientist, Chicago. Ill. Tone unexcelled. Modern^ S 
old instruments a specialty. 
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Conducted by PRESTON WARE OREM. 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 

On the subject of the teacher’s book-keeping pre¬ 
viously broached in this Department, we should be 
glad to hear further from our readers. This subject 
is so many-sided as to be not easily exhausted; more¬ 
over, it should be dealt with systematically and at 
length. 


SUMMER DIVERSIONS FOE THE MUSIC-CLASS. 

While in the larger cities the teaching season 
seems to be growing shorter, in the country and in 
tht smaller towns there is much teaching done during 
the summer months. 

Where summer teaching is being carried on, it be¬ 
comes a problem as to how best to hold the interest 
and sustain the energies of the class. 

While the pupils’ recital is all very well in its proper 
place, something more seems needed at this season 
of the year. The social features may be cultivated 
to great advantage and an esprit du corps established 
which proves of inestimable value. Various excursions, 
pienics, or other outings should be planned and carried 
out from time to time in which all the members of the 
class should be given an opportunity to participate. 
All such affairs should serve admirably to bring the 
teacher and the class into closer acquaintanceship and 
the members of the class, the one with the other. 
Even in the regular teaching season the social side of 
the intercourse between teacher and pupil seems not 
to be so generally cultivated as it should be, and the 
summer’s experience should furnish some useful sug¬ 
gestions along this line. 


he who would reap well must sow well. 

Labor, to be productive of the best results, must 
be both thorough and persevering. Why are teach¬ 
ers, as a class, apt to let their pupils fall below the 
standard? The principal cause, and perhaps the com¬ 
monest of all, is indolence. Surely no one who at¬ 
tempts to instruct others can expect them to put 
forth their best efforts while he, himself, is careless 
and inattentive. We all unconsciously influence 
others, and a teacher’s spirit is reflected constantly 
in his pupils. It is not in human nature for children 
to do their best if less will be accepted of them, and, 
further, no teacher should be willing to accept pay¬ 
ment for work which he knows has been done in a 
listless spirit, and with little or no effort to keep 
closely to the matter in hand. Do your best in every 
particular, and then, and then only, may you demand 
the best that is in others; only thus may you, in 
some degree, inspire your pupils with the beauty and 
dignity of careful work, encouraging them to per¬ 
severe, while assuring them that talent alone will 
not accomplish all, but that it is daily, systematic, 
earnest endeavor which will bring golden results. 
Tell them of Father Haydn’s saying: “The talent 
was, indeed, in me, and by means of it, and much 
diligence, I made progress. When my comrades were 
playing, I used to take my little clavier under my 
arm, and g 0 0U (. w i lere j should, be undisturbed to 
practice by myself .”—Edith M. Cook. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

Music-teachers are often confronted with what 
Irs. Burnett calls “the overwhelming problem of 
°w to adjust perfect truth to perfect politeness.” 

case recently came to me which made me realize 
ne difficulty in such a situation, while at the same 
■me it pathetically illustrated the pitiableness of 
ignorance and the delusions which are her children. 

A single lady, long since past her youth, wished 
at this late day to resume the study of music, 
(Continued on page 276.) 
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for the second teeth long before 
they come. Parents should 
realize that the first teeth are 
sponsors for the second set, which 
come while the first are yet in the 
mouth. 


RuBifoAffi 


It’s Time to Care 


keeps the early teeth at their best and 
the gums healthy, so that the second 
set may come sound and regular. 
Early beginners get the best results. 




» SEND FOR FREE wp II CUITD A D T~\ SUMMER COURSES 

SPECIMEN LESSON -E • XI* ^Illl/r /1IV.U AT HOME 

HARMONY MAIL 

A REVELATION IN SIMPLICITY AND PRACTICAL VALVE 


This Method teaches what You Would Like to Know— that which You Need Every Day, and which 
You Do Not Believe can be taught in any form within your reach,— But it Can. 

One teacher said : “ I never expected to find, nor did I believe there wa 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

June 16th to August 15th 

STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 

F. H. SHEPARD, 


And at ORANGE, N. J.. one of Now York’s 


so much light on this subject." 

Piano, Voice Culture, Theory, Organ 

A Large 3-Manual Organ in the School 

CHVRCH MUSIC And Boy Choir Training 

Those taking other summer courses are invited to include 
our Theory Course, either in person or by correspondence. 

Carnegie Hall. New York 


•t Beautiful Suburbs 


VIRGIL SUMMER PIANO SCHOOL 

DURING JULY AND AUGUST, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

H. S. WILDER. OF BOSTON 

LUDINGTON. MICH. 


This will be an exceptional opportunity for Teachers and Student 
Method. For terms and pa 

355 BOYLSTON STREET, 


of the Middle West 


to become familiar with the Virgil 

BOSTON. MASS. 



AVON BAMBROWSKI 

who created the tenor role in PADEREWSKI'S 
Opera, MANRU, praises the SIMPLEX 


{Manhattan Hotel, New York City 

March the Twenty-first, l go2 


Theodore S P. ‘‘Brown, Esq., Manufacturer 
Simplex Piano Player, Worcester, {Mass. 


Dear Sir — The effects obtainable with the Simplex far 
surpass anything I had concerned a piano player capa¬ 
ble of. You should meet with great success among all 
lovers of good music. Yours very truly, 




S IMPLEX 

.....PIANO 

[LAYER 


Superior in all ways to any other piano player and by Its 
use you can learn to play the piano in A MINUTE. Price, $225 
Cash. May be Bought on Instalments. Agencies In all 
Principal Cities. Send for Catalogue. 

THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer, 20 May St.. Worcester, Mass. 
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The Burrowes Musical Kindergarten Method add „ ss 

All music teachers are urged to “ e *i° d . win bewailed free. 


INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HOME STUDY. 






and a beautiful art souvenirTooklet desS^he method, will be mailed 1 

and a beautiful art SO PRES BYTERIAN BUILDING. FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 

KATHARINE BURROWES. AddrI». B 6l8 SECOND AVENUE. DETROIT. MICH._ 



fthe Church parsons Ifcindergarten flftethod of flftusic Study 

ENDORSED BY PROMINENT EDUCATORS. AND 

adopted by many leading conservatories 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY FIFTEENTH 

Fall Term, October 14: Spring Term, March 5. 1903 

CHICAGO STUDIO, 610 FINE ARTS BUILDING 

NORMAL CLASSES TO BE CONDUCTED BY MRS. PARSONS 

fcARLY ENROLLMENT IS DESIRED 

SPECIAL COURSES IN INTERPRETATION, TECHNIQUE. AND ANALYSIS 
WITH PROMINENT ARTIST TEACHERS 
Music teachers will have an opportunity to examine the method by attending demonstra¬ 
tions at the Illinois State Association at Joliet, in June, or the 
M. T. N. A. meeting at Put-in-Bay, in July. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 

610 FINE ARTS BUILDING, - - CHICAGO 



KINDERGARTEN MUSIC-BUILDING 


m of Kindergarten Musi 

" '*ushl by MalL 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OP MUS?c“boSTOI 

10S5 Bov 1st on Str«* 


SWEET-WHITNEY MUSIC METHOD FOR. BEGINNERS 

IT 



these days of rapid develop¬ 
ment in combined art and 
science—especially in music 
—something definite and 
practical has been demanded 
by the musical world, which shall aid 
the pupil to arrive at a clear mental con¬ 
ception of the fundamental principles,' 
and to practically demonstrate the same 
in far less time, and with less mental 
strain, than by old methods of teaching 


The Sweet-Whitney Music Method 
is a system of teaching beginners of all 
ages. Every idea presented to the pupil 
is a practical one and of lasting benefit. 
. ... By the use of songs, games, and attractive 

materials a solid foundation for a musical education is built in a ample and fascinating manner, thus avoiding most 

of the old-time trials for both pupil and teacher. 

The normal instruction is given by Miss Whitney and Mrs. Sweet. With the normal course each teacher 
structionT-CSly le^nl f ^ ^ ^ 3 n ° tc - boofc » ^ 

A booklet describing the method will be mailed to your address, free, upon application, 
and **° f ^ la * er ciUes ' Grand Micfu, February 1 st, 

ADDRESS SWEET-WHITNEY 


Studio. 55 & 56 The Gilbert. 


Correspondence Lessons in 


KINDERGARTEN 
MUSIC for teachers 

For information and circulars please address 

Miss J. A. JONES, 

505 Huntington Chambers, . 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 


nadame A. Pupin 

ur. S r P in, P e‘r r e « *, se , ri «* ° r R «itol s and Musical Talks of™ 
Recit^^win beeiteno'n*. G d *i"^ nU of piano P " 
keyboard. In one Recital .pilSSfSrte ove*^ With the -> al 
also be used. pianoiorte over a century old s 

wflf e e C ng. i g n e d “hir«He*s! UhUhw*?' oc”u5J d i students vi 


Incorporated under the Laws of Michigan. 

MICHIGAN 

CONSERVATORY 

OF MVSIC 

DETROIT. MICH. 

ALBERTO JONAS, Director 



FREDERIC L. ABEL 


Handsomely illu*. 

Secretary 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 

NEW ENGLAND 
conservatory 

OF MUSIC 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK. Director 
THE LEADING CONSERVATORY OF AMERICA 

Provides unequaled advantages for the study of Music 
in all its departments, including the Opera. Excellent 
normal courses for TEACHERS. 

The new and superbly equipped building will be 
opened and occupied at the opening of the Fall Term, 
Sept. J8, 1902 . 

F<w year book, address 

Huntington Avenue (Cor. Gainsborough) 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fletcher Music Methods 


Po R Hn L R L T^ M Bo“t A o S n° N ' ^ 
dr” HUGO RIEMANN, Leipsic, Germany 

The Aim of the Fletcher Method 

knotty »«tod. where • “ ;ir :ic *'*“5 


through which true ideas may be carried into every in- problems of teaching. T^ere is nothing one-sidedIbout it, . 
mt method of either vocal or instrumental music, and as ear. fingers, brain, memory, imagination, all are reached and mad< 
til teachers must give you a hearty indorsement. to contribute their share to the general musical culture. Furthi 

Yours verv trulv. KATE S. CHITTENDEN 11 a , de,ight to the children, wlio learn easily, love their classe.. 

’ nn ,h< *ir practice, finding it no hardship, to the great 


should adopt' Ibis 
Yours truly. ALBERT A. MACK, 

: Director at St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 


Vr.WmamH 


the Synthetic Guild. smpr^of naraSn ‘ P ’ W ‘" e 8reat ' ' fhTeTtoSSi seem: 

President of the Metropolitan College of Music. ROBERTA GEDDES-HARVEY Mus. Bac. < l ncl lhor 9 u K h accomplishment 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of the (Trin. College). 

American Institute of Applied Music. 

Evelyn A. Fletcher-Copp, the originator of the Fletcher 
Music Method, has had the benefit of five years’ musical training abroad 
and has since twice returned and successfully introduced her system into 
London, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and Brussels. 

Already the demand in these foreign centers is so great that Mrs. 
Fletcher-Copp has arranged to personally teach a Normal Class every 
second year in Europe. 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s motto is that the teacher should always be the 
most eager student, and she consequently spends much time in investi¬ 


gating all methods or ideas which appeal to her as of psychological 
value to the children. The advantages to teachers of being brought in 
contact with the latest European musical ideas (as well as American) 
which this regularly recurring visit entails, are obvious. 

Realizing the inadequacy of teaching by correspondence, and rec¬ 
ognizing the great value of her system musically, Mrs. Fletcher-Copp 
continually refuses applications to those desiring to study by mail, and 
her certificate of authorization to teach her method can only be ob¬ 
tained by those who study with her personally. 

Mrs. Fletcher-Copp will hold two Summer Normal Classes in Boston, the first opening early in July. For particulars regarding these classes, apply to 
E. A. FLETCHER-COPP, Home Address, 99 Francis Si., Brookline, Mass. New York Address, 1125 Madison Avenue 
ADVANTAGES TO TEACHERS 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION v 


tern, and for the benefit of the t 
as established in 1898 and has si: 
New York, and London, besides 


e FLETCHER 
me established 
association in 


The den 
teachers de 
apply. 


FLETCHER MUSIC BUREAU 

>r teachers has been so great that a bureau has been ope 
situations and all institutions desiring Fletcher Musi« 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT 

SUMMER MUSIC, PIANO, a« d NORMAL STUDY 

POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 

RECITALS, ANALYSIS, INTERPRETATION, TECHNIQUE, CLASSES, LESSONS 

, No. 136 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK CITY 


SIX WEEKS’ 

Summer Session 
Clavier Piano School 


SHERWOOD 


14th 

Season at 


CHAUTAUQUA 


July 5 for six weeks 

Full Corps of Assistant Teachers. INTERPRETATION and ANALYSIS CLASSES A SPECIALTY 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 203 Michigan Avenue. Chicago 

Summer Instruction in all Branches. SHERWOOD CONCERTS and LECTURE RECITALS 

Address CHAS. R. BAKER, . Fine Arts Building. Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON—CHICAGO 

SCHOOL of MVSIC 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

A THOROUGH TRAINING SCHOOL for the 
. musical profession combined with the educa¬ 
tional advantages offered by a large university. 

The school occupies a building erected for its 
exclusive use, with well arranged teaching, class, and 
practice rooms, and recital hall. 

Evanston is the largest of Chicago’s suburbs, 
e ightfully situated on the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
a prohibition district. 

For circular of information, address the Dean, 

professor p. c. lutkin 

Muslc Hall, . . . EVANSTON, ILL. 


EDWARDS B. FLECK a 
ROBERT J. HUGHES, 
Directors. 


\, N. Y. ] 
ORYOF MUSIC; 


UTICA, 

[CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 



Music in all its branches. Elocution, Languages, 
English Literature, Drawing, Painting, 
Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. 

FACULTY OF DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS 

UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES FOR 
YEAR COURSES 

Send for new catalogue. Address 

™Mci=D\/ATr»DV OP MlIUP UTICA N Y 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE t 
OF APPLIED MUSIC * 

(Incorporated 1900.) EDOAR O. SILVER, Pr 


The M 
TheU 


I Graded Certi 

, The Faculty ai 
Ross Parsons, 

1 G r.'kk s ' *!? ul i 

. Wickes. Kate S 

The advantages are ui 
Tor information addr 

212 West 59tl 
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[Continued from page 973.) 

dropped some twenty years back, and to fit herself 
to do some teaching. The mind long since lapsed 
into "innocuous desuetude,” the musical perception 
crushed out by years of commonplace life. Stiffened 
fingers, feeble will, nervousness born of long un¬ 
familiarity with the tools of her craft, all handicap 
her. 

There is a touch of the pathetic in this case which 
makes it peculiarly difficult; for not only does she 
wish to utilize her music as a means of livelihood in 
a small way, but also to add to her pleasure as she 
goes alone the rest of the way. The unvoiced 
thought is with her that she has come to the forks 
of the road down which she must go alone. The 
instinctive impulse for companionship is upon her; 
the dread of loneliness along the journey. 

Human companionship, through marriage at least, 
has become a dream of the (ast, and as she starts 
down the hill on the other aide she turns to some¬ 
thing which shall bear her company. Shall the 
teacher undeceive her? or shall he "temper justice 
with mercy” and help her according to her lights? 
The humanitarian would help her. The stickler for 
"Art for Art’s sake” would rudely awaken her. 
What would you do ?—Horace Clark, Jr. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS. 


Philadelphia Musical Academy. 

Invitation to the Dance, Weber-Tausig. Concerto, 
G-major (Cadenza by d’Albert), Beethoven. “Ernani” 
Fantasio, Liszt. Aria from “The Prophet,” Meyerbeer. 
ConcertstOck (two last movements), Weber. Con¬ 
certo, E-minor, Op. 11, first movement, Chopin. In¬ 
troduction and Allegro, Godard. Concerto, E-flat, 
Liszt. Bolero, Chopin. 

Pupils of Miss Kate B. Cressicell, Annual Recital. 

Prayer of an Angel, C. Morley. St. Alban's March, 
Rosewig. Schottische de Concert, Spencer. Military 
March (4 hands), Schubert. Christmas Bells March, 
Wyman. Auf Wicdersehen, Baily. Twittering of the 
Birds, Billcma. Revery, Goerdeler. Overture to 
"Zampa” (4 hands), Herold. 

Genera College. 

Slavonic Dance No. 6, Dvorftk. The Gypsy Maiden, 
Parker. Der ErlkOnig, Schubert. Polonaise, Op. 40, 
Chopin. Madrigal, Chaminade. Tell Me Why ? Tschai- 
kowski. Valsc, Op. 42, von Wilm. Ninon, Tosti. 
Danny Dcever, Damrosck. Fruhlingsrttuschen, Sind- 
ing. Satarello, Haberbicr. Aria from “Hero and 
I zander," Foerster. March and Chorus, “Lohengrin” 
(2 pianos, 8 hands), Wagner. 

Saint Clara College , Certificate Class. 

Romance, Gemshcim. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 1, 
Schumann. Impromptu, Op. 20, No. 1, Chopin. Bird's 
Prophecy, Schumann. Moments Musicaux, Op. 7, 
Moszkowski. Etude in F-minor, Liszt. 

Norfolk Branch, Western Conservatory, Ensemble 
Playing. 

Magic Flute (6 hands), Mozart Village Band (2 
pianos, 8 hands), Meyer. Valse Impromptu (4 hands), 
bachmann. La Balladine (4 hands), Lysberg. Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 14 (4 hands), Liszt. Polacca 
Brillante, Rohm. Invitation to the Dance (4 hands) 
Weber. La Campanella, Liszt. Awakening of the 
Lions (4 hands), de Kontski. 

Beatrice Branch, lFrsfers Conservatory. 

Fanfare (4 hands), Bohm. Air de Ballet, Cham¬ 
inade. Valse Arabesque, Lack. Scaramouche, Thome. 
Hesitation, Kussner. Idilio, Lack. Euterpe, Homer 
Bartlett Who is Sylvia? Schubert. Midsummer 
Dreams, d’Hardelot. Butterfly, LavalU-e. Valse de 
Concert, Wieniawski. 

Scio College. 

Impromptu, Op. 28, No. 3, Hugo Reinhold. Spinning 
Song from “Flying Dutchman,” Wagner-Liszt Valse 
Chromatique, Op. 88, Godard. When Twilight Dews, 
Gilchrist. Sonata, Op. 53 (Waldstein), Beethoven. 
Prelude, Op. 28, No. 4, Chopin. Rondo, Op. 1, Chopin. 
Cujus Animain, Rossini. Rhapsody Hongroise, No. 2, 
Liszt. Homage to Handel, Op. 92 (2 pianos, 4 hands), 
Moscheles. 

Enna Conservatory of Music. 

Concerto, Op. 25, G-minor, Mendelssohn. Concerto, 
Op. 15, C-major, Beethoven. Concerto in C-major, 
Mozart. Sonata, Op. 13, Beethoven. Concerto in B- 
flat, Op. 19, Beethoven. ConcertstOck, Op. 33, Rei- 
necke. Romance from Concerto, Op. 11, Chopin. Con¬ 
certo, No. 1, Op. 25, Mendelssohn Concerto, Op. 11, 
Chopin. Polonaise in E-major, Liszt. Capriccio Bril¬ 
lante, Op. 22, Mendelssohn. Concerto, Op. 22, G-rainor, 
Saint-SaSns. Ballade in A-flat, Op. 47, Chopin. Con¬ 
certo, Op. 40, Mendelssohn. 
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MR. GEORGE LEHMANN 

Concert 'Violinist 

and 

Instructor 

For terms or particulars, address 

55 East 93d Street, New York City 

^—•ROBERT PELZ^^ 

STEINWAY HALL, - CHICAGO. ILL. 

Expert MaKer and Repairer of 

fine Violins 


Instruments bought, sold. and exchanged. 
Satisfaction assured. 



For its exclusive use, this SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


HAUB1TS METSOH SUSTAV HILLS 

LEEFSON-HILLE 

Conservatory of Music 

A thorough education in Music. Orchestra, 
Harmony, Ensemble, and Symphony Class 
free to all students of the school. Send for 
Catalogue to the Secretary, Weightman 
Building, 1524 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES 

CORPS OF ARTIST TEACHERS 

MODERATE FEES 

For Calendar, address 

THOMAS D. COLBVRN, Secretary 


INCORPORATED 1900 

THE PENNSYLVANIA 

COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

DEGREES OF MUSIC CONFERRED 

1511 GIRARD AVE. K. H. chandler, pmst 

Crane Normal Institute of Music 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR. 
SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 
JULIA E. CRANE, Director, - Potsdam, N.Y. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music. Oberlin. O. 

^Sternberg” 

School of Music 

Philadelphia: Fuller Bldg., 10 S. 18th St. 


Q USTAV L. BECKER- 

Concert Pianist. Ceacher. Composer 

“ Harmonious development of Technic, Theory, and Interpreta¬ 
tion produces the best results in the end.” 

Send (or circular with preaa notice* to 

1 West 104th Street, - - New York City 


Horace P. Dibble 

XSeacher of the Art of Singing 

Singers prepared for church, concert, and oratorio engagements. 

FOR TERMS, ADDRESS ‘ 

3631 Olive Street, - St. Louis, Mo. 


Constantin vort Sternberg, 

_Principal. 

Session 1901-1902 opens September 25th. 
Complete musical education in ALL branches. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PHILADELPHIA'S LEADING MUSICAL COl.l.Fr.p 


BROAD ST. 

CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Gilbert Raynolds Comi 
director 

Private and Class Instruction In 

- branches by a Faculty of sS 

Artist Teachers. 

Kiltie, Dramatic Art, Modern Lanoui 
Plano Tuning. 

Itoaidonee Department tor Young La 



Why 0o to Philadelphia? Because it is the clean 

“ d least expensive of all the music cemers.^dfe BroTds! 
Conservatory .s the most thorough, modem and * S 
school of music commanding a National pa^ronag^ 55 ™ 
Bostrsted Citetogue Free. 

mcntion “Thc Etude.- 


Hugh A. Clarke ^ 2 23* 

MUS. DOC. 

LESSONS 
BY ''MAIL in 


South 38th Street 

Philadelphia 

harmony, counterpoint, 

COMPOSITION 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS IN 

HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 

BY NEWELL L. WILBUR 

” Fellow American College of Musicians 

BUTLER EXCHANGE, ROOM 513, PROVIDENCE, R- 


harmony, counterpoint, canon, 

FUGUE, ETC., BY CORRESPONDENCE 

FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

DR. R. H. PETERS, SPARTANBURG. S.C. 



oston 

218 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclusively to U* 

Special Branches—Music,Oratory,PhysicaiCnltare,etc 


„ Send 20 Cents for 

Th* HANDBOOK of MUSICAL STATISTICS 

containing much information ef value to all musician* - 
and students. 



1902 

U 


AUGUST 


VOLUME 20 
NO. 8 


$ 1.50 

PEFC 

year 


FOR THE TEACH ER.STUDENT 
AND LOVER OF MUSIC 

THE0.PRESSER PUBLISHER.PHILADA.PA. 
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CENTS 


































































For analysis, see opposite page. 
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Bereeuse. 
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Edited by Dr. IV' 1 D yiason. 

Allegretto tranquillo. Edvard Grieg,Op.38,No.l. 
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LE CARILLON. 

POLKA BRILLANTE. 
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».8,™ ENTRANCING dream. 

REVE CHARM ANT. 


BERCEUSE. 


£dited by Preston Ware Orem. 


GASTON de LILLE, Op. 120. 


Andante con moto. M.M.J r 02 . 
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Balm for the Weary. 

Solo: Cardinal Flower. 

(An Autumn Festival No.2.) 


Andante con espressione. m.m. J 96 


Adam Geibel. 



















































































































































































































































































































































nq 3890 hilarity march. 

Tempo di Marcia. m.m.J.= 120. 


W. P. MERO 
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* After D.S.of Trio, go to the beginning. 
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GIANTS. 

(WONDERLAND FOLK, NO. 2 .) 




Copyright,190*. by Theo .Presser.3. 
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BOAT SONO. 

KAHNFAHRT. 

Rockingly. M. M. J H ' NUrnberg, Op. 2*8, No. 12. 
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POMPONNETTE. 

IMPROMPTU GAVOTTE. 


Moderato con iwoto. m.m.J = I16 
1, - _1 3 i 
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One Glmpse, Beloved, of the Rose. 


Wm. H. Gardner. 


P. A. Schnecker. 
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DARLING, GOOD NIGHT! 

SERENADE. 


WORDS BY 

HARLOW HYDE. 


MUSIC BY 

H. W. PETRIE. 
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